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‘THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


FEBRUARY BOOKS 


“THEroporE RoosrEvett: THE Locic or 
His Career,” by Charles G. Washburn, is 
a biographical study unique in the intimacy 
that arises from long and warm personal 
friendship between the author and his sub- 
ject. Roosevelt and Washburn were class- 
mates at college, and have been in close 
touch throughout their lives. Mr. Wash- 
burn has therefore had unusual opportuni- 
ties of observation at short range. § Ian 
Hay’s war book, “Tue First Sas 
Tuousanb,” to which reference was made 
on this page last month, is also among the 
February books. J Elsie Singmaster, in her 
story “EmMeELINE,” takes us back to our 
own Civil War, and the famous Battle of 
Gettysburg. Miss Singmaster tells Gettys- 
burg stories better than anyone else, and 
her new book recounting the experiences of 
a young girl unexpectedly involved in the 
conflict will be of interest to older readers 
as well as to young people. §[ Other books 
which will appear this month are: Charles 


Lewis Slattery’s “Tue Girt or ImmortaL- - 


ity,” G. T. W. Patrick’s “Tue PsycHoLocy 
oF RextaxaTion,” and David S. Beyer’s 
“INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION.” 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


*ReBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and “CuitpRENn’s 
Ricuts,” written by Mrs. Wiggin and her 
sister, Nora Archibald Smith, are recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau of 
Education in its special reading course for 

arents. To add to the value of the books 
in this particular connection Mrs. Wiggin 
has prepared for each a set of questions 
which will bring out the important lessons 
of each book. 


A LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL 


Propte who write stories for children like 
nothing better than to know that they have 
pleased their young readers, and such en- 
thusiastic praise as the following letter 
from a little New York girl to L. Worthing- 
ton Green is very interesting and gratifying: 
“Your books are so nice that I read ‘Tue 
Boy Fucitives 1n Mexico’ through in a 


very short time, I think, and this last one 
I read in not more than a day and a half at 
the most. I hope you will excuse my rude- 
ness, but the only thing that is the matter 
with your books is that you don’t write 
enough of them to suit me. They are so 
nice and interesting that when I once begin 
them I can’t stop until they are finished. I 
was reading one yesterday and mother had 


to call me several times before I even heard 
her.” 


JOHN MUIR’S CLOCK 


Tue famous clock of the late John Muir, 
the noted naturalist and author, which not 
only woke him up in the morning, but 
dumped him out of bed, which delivered his 
books to him in regular sequence when he 
was studying, and which lighted his fire 
in the morning, has just been presented to 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society’s 
Museum at Madison by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association of Northern California. 
The clock was used by Mr. Muir during his 
school days at Wisconsin University and is 
described at length in “Tue Story oF my 
BoyHoop anp YouTu.” 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE 
INSIDE OF THE CUP” 


Tue following is quoted from a letter writ- 
ten by Winston Churchill about William 
Frederic Badé’s “Tue Otp TEsTAMENT 
IN THE Licut oF To-pay”: “It gives me 
particular pleasure to recommend to the 
public such a book as Dr. Badé’s ‘Tue 
O.tp TESTAMENT IN THE LicuT oF To- 
pay.’ I am quite convinced that the relig- 
ious problem will never be solved until 
the truth about the Bible, as set forth in 
such eminently constructive books as this, 
shall be squarely faced, and particularly in 
the Sunday-Schools.... There are many 
thousands of people in this country of adult 
years who do not know where to turn to get 
the truth, who are more than apt, in their 
search for it, to go to books that have not 
the scientific foundation of Dr. Badé’s, 
which is at once sound in its learning and 
presentation of the subject and easily com- 
prehensible to the layman.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
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GREAT AND SMALL 


WE frequently hear it said of chil- 
dren, — and of grown-ups too, — 
that they do not take pleasure in 
little things; further, that they are 
not grateful for small kindnesses. 
This troubles us, — as well it may. 
But do we always, or even often, 
give ourselves the trouble of finding 
the reason for this indifference? 
What is the reason? Occasion- 
ally, of course, it is a real disability 
to enjoy or to appreciate small 
things, whether pleasures or kind- 
nesses; but as a rule it is due to 
the lamentable fact that the small 
things are given not in addition to, 
but in place of the large things, — 
the necessary things. Some of us 
still remember the scathing remark 
of Dr. Edward Carpenter about 
those benevolent persons who go 
into a tenement home, the members 
of which are starving, carrying with 
them a canary bird and a potted 
plant, to make things more cheerful. 
As additions to food, cheer of this 
kind would be very welcome. As 
substitutes, they are too small. Yet 
we frequently hear persons who do 
just this sort of thing complain that 
the poor take no interest in small 
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pleasures and have no gratitude for 
small kindnesses. 

Pleasure in little things is one of 
the best pleasures in the world, the 
receiving of little kindnesses is one 
of the sweetest. But these little 
things must not take the place on 
the part of those who offer them of 
the great things; the great things 
should first be done and then the 
small things should be added unto 
them. 


FATHER’S AND MOTHER’S FRIENDS 


A LITTLE girl was recently showing 
me the presents she had received on 
her birthday. ‘‘A friend of father’s 


gave me this,” she said, indicating 
an attractive book. “One of moth- 
er’s friends gave me this,” she went 
on, taking up a pretty little bag. 
She had other things, given her by 
the family and by her small friends 
and playmates; but the presents 
bestowed by the friends of her 
father and mother seemed particu- 
larly to give rise to pleased reflec- 
tion on her part. “For,” she said, 
“‘they have never seen me, but they 
remembered my birthday because 
they are fond of father and mother, 
and I am their little girl.” 
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Scarcely a day passes that I do 
not receive letters from subscribers, 
asking how family feeling can best 
be developed and maintained in 
children. There are, as has often 
been said in these pages, many 
ways in which to do this. Most of 
the efforts in this direction must be 
made by parents; but something 
may be done by the friends of the 
parents. This matter of presents is 
one of the simplest and easiest, and 
at the same time most effectual of 
such actions. Children understand 
immediately the affectionate feeling 
that prompts a gift. Not only do 
they comprehend this when the 
affectionate feeling is for them- 
selves, but also when it is for 
another. To receive kindnesses be- 


cause they are loved, — this devel- 
ops in children something very 


good; to receive kindnesses because 
their parents are loved, — this 
brings into being and causes to 
flourish an even better thing. To 
have it brought vividly home to 
them that their parents are re- 
spected and loved, — this will in- 
crease in the children their natural 
affection and reverence for father 
and mother. 

Many of us have the habit of 
making little presents to the chil- 
dren of our friends, — even when 
we have not even seen those chil- 
dren. Let us all do it still more; 
aside from its small usefulness, it is 
such an enjoyable thing to do! 


NATURE IN THE CITY 


Tue authors of our best nature 
books live in the country. More- 
over, they urge all the rest of us to 
go back to the land. Very likely 
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many of us would do this if we 
could, but we cannot! And there are 
numerous persons who really prefer 
to live in the city. What are these 
townspeople to do, if they chance to 
be, as scores of them are, nature 
lovers and would-be nature stu- 
dents? 

The answer is very simple: they 
may be these things right where 
they are. Though there are fewer 
birds and squirrels and other favor- 
ite friends of nature lovers and 
students in the city, there is still 
a considerable amount of nature 
there. There may be less on the 
ground than in the country, but 
there is just as much overhead. 
The sun, the moon, and the stars, — 
the dweller in the city has as good 
an opportunity as one who lives in 
the country —in many cases, even 
better — to study the heavens. 
One of the redeeming features of 
even the most urban apartment 
house is the fact that it has a flat 
roof, — as excellent an observatory 
as could possibly be devised. 

As for apparatus, even that is 
already at :hand: First, a pair of 
opera glasses, — so very likely to 
be the possession of a city person! 
Nothing else is needed except a 
handbook of astronomy and a map 
of the heavens. These may be in- 
expensively procured at any large 
bookshop, — and the city is full of 
large bookshops. Why should not 
this excellent opportunity for na- 
ture study to be found in the city be 
utilized? There is no reason why. 
Therefore let our city nature lovers 
become nature students, studying 
what is, if not before, yet immedi- 
ately above them. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
AND THE WAR 
One of the most interesting devel- 
opments of a constructive nature 
since the great war began is the 
closer union that has resulted be- 
tween Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. Circumstances were already 
making for closer national unity in 
Sweden before the war. The king 
has been advocating an increased 
army and navy, although opposed 
by conservatives until fifty thou- 
sand farmers gathered in Stockholm 
and declared that the defense of 


Swedish territory was the first con- 
sideration of the nation. That event 
tended to weld the opposing parties 
into a stronger patriotism. Then 


came the war. Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark forthwith proclaimed 
their strict neutrality. 

Then came an event that may 
prove to be of much historical im- 
portance. At the invitation of King 
Gustav of Sweden, King Haakon of 
Norway and King Frederick of Den- 
mark, assembled at Malmé6, in south- 
ern Sweden, accompanied by their 
ministers of foreign affairs and sec- 
retaries, to discuss affairs of mutual 
interest growing out of the war. 
The meeting was the first conference 
of the Scandinavian monarchs to 
discuss state affairs since the disso- 
lution of Norway and Sweden, in 
1905. The conference was a sign of 


the excellent relations existing be- 
tween the three countries, and was in- 
terpreted to mean that the strained 
relations between the royal families 
of Sweden and Norway had come to 
anend. The purpose of the assem- 
bly was to show that Scandinavia 
represents a military and economic 
unity, ready toresist outside pressure 
or any inducements totake sides with 
belligerents, to defend its neutrality 
and to resist violations of interna- 
tional law. It was also meant as an 
indication that Scandinavia wished 
to keep the friendship of all coun- 
tries. It really implied the forma- 
tion of a new entente, that is, a union 
of the North with reference to pos- 
sible aggression from the East and 
South. Its deepest aim, of course, 
was peace. One of the Scandina- 
vian papers said, 

We want peace, but peace cannot be as- 
sured without the unity of all the countries. 
Alone, the Scandinavian countries might 
yield to pressure. Together, the countries 


represent a strength, both military and 
economic, which no Power can threaten. 


A rumor came from Petrograd 
that this union was sought by King 
Gustav because of an attempt on 
the part of Germany to force Swe- 
den into the war. It was, in fact, 
reported as early as December 22, 
1914, that Germany had sought the 
aid of Sweden and had offered, by 
way of compensation, the Baltic 
Islands and a protectorate over 
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Finland. The further report came 
through Copenhagen that Germany 
threatened to turn Sweden over to 
Russia after the war, in compensa- 
tion for Poland. Both the offer and 
the threat were ignored, and Ger- 
many began to irritate Sweden by 
stopping her wood exports. Whether 
or not all these reports are authen- 
tic, the conference at Malm6é was 
called soon afterward. 

Another opportunity for close 
cooperation between the three coun- 
tries came after Germany’s unfor- 
tunate declaration of a war-zone 
around England, especially in the 
North Sea. It will be remembered 
that great indignation was aroused 
in Norway when a German subma- 
rine attacked the Norwegian tank 
steamship Belridge, near Folke- 
stone. Then came the British re- 


prisals for the submarine warfare, 


and the partial suspension of sail- 
ings from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The newly formed Scandina- 
vian union followed the United 
States in issuing protests both to 
Germany and to England with re- 
gard to neutral shipping. The com- 
munications claimed indemnity for 
any damage or loss of life resulting 
from torpedo attacks by German 
warships, and a protest against the 
blockading of British waters. The 
notes to Great Britain expressed the 
disapproval of the three countries 
with reference to the abuse of 
neutral flags. That there was good 
reason for vigorous protests even 
before Germany established a war- 
zone will be seen when we remem- 
ber that up to the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1914, the losses to Scandinavian 
shipping through mine disasters 
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amounted to seventy-two lives and 
twenty ships, valued at ten million 
dollars. The loss to trade on ac- 
count of the embargo was very much 
greater. Then followed the subma- 
rine warfare, with all its horrors, 
the sinking of ocean liners, and 
other terrible events which led to 
further protests. After Germany 
carried on its submarine warfare 
with deadly results upon English 
shipping, the English learned how 
to capture or sink the submarines; 
and then proceeded to destroy Ger- 
many’s merchantmen in the Baltic. 
This, of course, involved still further 
troubles for the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, especially Sweden. In fact, 
shipments from Sweden to Germany 
were largely cut off as a result. 

It might seem strange that the 
Scandinavian countries did not fol- 
low up their protests by more 
vigorous action. The reasons are 
undoubtedly to be found in the 
fact that the united countries lie 
between two fires. In view of the 
steady encroachment of Russia 
upon Swedish territory in the past, 
and the seizure of Finland, with 
the possibility that Sweden might 
be seized next, it was out of the 
question for the Swedish nation to 
take sides with Russia against Ger- 
many. Moreover, a large majority 
of the Swedes appear to be pro-Ger- 
man in their sympathies, a feeling 
based in part on the unity of the 
Teutonic races. Norway has also 
had reason to fear the encroach- 
ment of Russia. Then, too, Norway 
was long in a peculiar position on 
account of the possibility that a 
great naval battle might take place 
near by, with the ships of one or 
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both nations taking refuge within 
her secure waters. Norway has 
strong sympathy with England, but 
also the best of reasons for remain- 
ing neutral, so that harmony with 
Sweden and Denmark may be main- 
tained. 

Again, the reasons for holding off 
and remaining entirely neutral de- 
spite the hardships involved in the 
war are strengthened by the fact 
that Denmark, the friend of Nor- 
way and Sweden, could not take 
sides with Germany, in case this 
should be desirable from a Scandi- 
navian point of view in general. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
the situation is remarkably compli- 
cated. It is one which calls for care- 
ful consideration before one ven- 
tures to judge. 


H. W. D. 


NORWEGIAN SCENERY 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


An added interest is given to the 
study of Scandinavian history if we 
first consult an atlas, carefully not- 
ing the structure and coast-line of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, also 
the position of these countries on 
the globe in relation to other parts 
of Europe. Still further, if by means 
of photographs and illustrations in 
books of reference we gain an idea 
of the external appearance and the 
scenery of these far northern lands, 
we shall be the better prepared to 
enter intimately into our study. 
Note, for example, the geographical 
peculiarities of Scandinavia. The 
great peninsula of Sweden and Nor- 
way is long and narrow, everywhere 
close to the sea, with a remarkable 
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extent of coast-line. The northern 
part of Sweden is penetrated by a 
great number of streams, large and 
small, while the interior of the coun- 
try is cut up by lakes and ponds. 
The peninsula of Denmark is also 
surrounded and penetrated by the 
sea, so that with an area of only 
22,000 square miles it has a coast 
line of 4000 miles. Like the larger 
peninsula, it is also surrounded by 
a great number of islands, crowded 
together, especially on the eastern 
coast. 

Norway is more remarkable still. 
The extreme length of the country 
is 1100 miles, while the width varies 
from sixty to two hundred and 
seventy miles. The country adjoins 
Sweden for 950 miles, but extends 
farther north into the Arctic Circle. 
The coast-line is usually given as 
12,000 miles, but this measurement 
refers only to the main shore line 
with its indentations and to the 
larger islands. The friths or fiords 
penetrate far into the land along the 
western coast, some of them being 
more than a hundred miles in length. 
The country as a whole is a great 
plateau, with an average altitude of 
1600 feet above the sea. The moun- 
tains seldom rise over 6000 feet in 
height, although some of them rise 
directly from the sea to a height as 
great as this, hence they compare 
favorably in size with the moun- 
tains of other countries, where the 
level land at their feet is hundreds 
or thousands of feet above sea-level. 
The Lyngen Fiord, for example, is 
bordered by mountains from 4600 
to 6000 feet above the sea. Most 
of the mountains have been worn 
smooth or levelled so that they have 
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no summits in the strict sense of the 
term. That is, they are the hardy 
remains of much higher mountains, 
those portions which withstood the 
action of the great ice-sheets during 
the glacial ages. The higher table- 
lands are covered with perpetual 
blankets of snow and ice, while gla- 
ciers extend down the deep valleys 
almost to the level of the sea, in the 
great fiords. The Folgefond Glacier, 
spread over the mountains in this 
blanket fashion, is thirty-seven miles 
long, and from seven and a half to 
twenty-eight miles in width, with an 
area of 108 square miles. The Joster- 
dalsbre, another great glacier, is 
fifty-six miles long, and fifty miles 
wide. These glaciers are large in- 
deed in comparison with the famous 
glaciers of Switzerland, the longest 


of which is only a third as longas the 


Folgefond. 

It is difficult to convey an idea 
of the wonders of the scenery to be 
found amidst these fiords and gla- 
ciers, for the scenery is in many re- 
spects different from any with which 
we are familiar in our own land, save 
in the case of the famous Naerodal, 
which resembles our Yosemite Val- 
ley (see The World’s Story, vol. vin, 
p- 100). Instead of walking or rid- 
ing up and down the valleys as in 
Switzerland, one boards a little 
steamer and sails through the long 
winding fiords, close to the moun- 
tains, seldom in sight of any level 
land, and sometimes at the very 
foot of vast walls of rock rising hun- 
dreds or thousands of feet directly 
from the sea. Waterfalls which one 
would travel great distances to see 
in other lands are there so numer- 
ous that one awaits the more re- 
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markable falls such as the Tyssi- 
stringe, or the Skjeggedal with its 
main fall of unsurpassed beauty, 
530 feet in descent, and its lower fall 
which is exactly the height of Ni- 
agara. Some of the falls are winding 
streaks of white, traceable in a series 
of cataracts down the face of amoun- 
tain slope for three or four thousand 
feet, while others descend so far and 
so abruptly into the sea over the 
cliffs that they are blown into filmy 
spray before they reach the fiord. 
The fiords in turn are emerald green, 
most beautiful in color in contrast 
with the vast masses of rock, and 
the snow-white purity of the falls. 
Perhaps the most impressive 
sight of all, and the one that most 
lingers in the mind as characteristic 
of Norway is the culminating view 
from one of the great table-lands at 
sunset. I remember particularly the 
ascent of the mountain known as the 
Einsaetsfjeld from Odde, a charm- 
ing little village situated at the head 
of the long Hardanger Fiord, one of 
the most beautiful in Norway. The 
first portion of the journey led up 
through a deep valley which broke 
the steep wall of the fiord a short 
distance below Odde. The ascent 
began from a beautiful little lake at 
the head of the valley into the wa- 
ters of which descend two of the fin- 
est falls in Norway. A short climb 
brought us to the limit of all vege- 
tation, save here and there small 
patches of grass which had sprung 
up near the edge of the melting snow. 
From this point,up the mountainand 
over its rounding summit our path 
lay over broken rocks and snow in a 
region that would have seemed very 
barren and desolate had it not been 
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for the distant views of the moun- 
tains, views so different from a scene 
among the Alps or in our own Rocky 
Mountains. Although there are 
mountain-peaks elsewhere in Nor- 
way, not a sharp summit was to be 
seen anywhere around the horizon, 
but everywhere the great rolling 
table-lands so characteristic of the 
country. The great Folgefond Gla- 
cier, mentioned above, extends in un- 
broken beauty over one of these great 
table-lands. It is, strictly speak- 
ing, more a feeder of glaciers than a 
glacier itself, as we usually think of 
glaciers, with their moraines and 
broken masses of rock and huge 
fissures; for the Folgefond as one 
sees it from a mountain-summit 


looks like a great field in winter-time 
in our country, when the fences and 
rocks are entirely covered with the 
untouched purity of freshly fallen 


snow. 

Although it was already mid-sum- 
mer and the sun had been accom- 
plishing what it could in its attack 
upon the snow and ice, the scene 
was more like earliest spring before 
the winter’s snows have wholly 
melted, as we know spring in our 
own country, than like summer. 
One realized then how precious the 
short summer must be to the Norwe- 
gian farmer with his brief opportun- 
ity to raise crops on the sunny slopes 
of the fiords and on the lower hill- 
tops. Then, too, the deep red sun- 
set at ten, followed by an after-glow 
and twilight which began to give 
place to the new day soon after one 
o’clock, was also a reminder of the 
differences in climate and season. 
By the aid of the imagination one 
could travel north into the region of 
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a still longer day, finally to the North 
Cape where the midnight sun can be 
seen in its whole course along the 
horizon. 

Norway extends 300 miles into 
the Arctic Zone, hence a consider- 
able portion of the country lies with- 
in the region of this unbroken day. 
A further effort of the imagination 
brings one to the long winter night 
which settles down over the land. 
Thus one sees that it is a land of 
great contrasts, of summer over 
against winter, without the long- 
extended changes and unsurpassed 
beauties of autumn as we know it 
in parts of our country, and of snow 
or ice as opposed to the brief period 
of summer’s warmth. Winter is ever 
close at hand upon the mountain- 
tops. Yet along the peaceful fiords, 
where some of the finest scenery in 
the world is to be found, the temper- 
ature is mild, and one seems far 
indeed from the cold and darkness 
which make parts of the country 
ever desolate. 

Drawing still more upon the im- 
agination, and going back to the 
time when there were no electric 
lights, when men knew little about 
the forces that operate through na- 
ture, one begins to attain the proper 
frame of mind for picturing these 
northern regions as they must have 
seemed to the primitiveinhabitants. 
Surely, the impressions made by na- 
ture would be strong and distinctive, 
and nature’s contrasts would find 
vivid expression in man’s thought. 
One is thus in a measure prepared 
to picture the hardy Vikings and 
their ships, seeing them sail forth 
from the quiet fiords into the stormy 
waters of the North Sea and the 
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Atlantic. Thuscatching the clue, one 
is ready to follow those old sea-kings 
in their venturesome journeys, to 
Iceland, Greenland and the shores 
of North America; to England, down 
the coast of France and far into 
the Mediterranean. One is ready 
to read Scandinavian mythology 
and history as living tales out of 
the minds and hearts of a great 
people. 

One would expect even now to 
find a hardier race than in a south- 
ern clime, people who are more sol- 
emn or serious, yet with imagination 
and strong feelings for the beauties 
of their land; and such they are. 
The Norwegians impress one as 
more reserved, and in a sense more 
moderate or slow-going than many 
other peoples, but also as more frank 
and honest, closer to the heart of 
nature. The greater seriousness and 
reserve is touched with a beauty of 
countenance characteristic of the 
tall, blue-eyed Teuton. These char- 
acteristics undoubtedly reflect the 
conditions of the struggle for exist- 
ence which the Scandinavians had 
to undergo in order to people the 
land and send colonies to Iceland 
and Greenland. They also reflect the 
deeper type of thought and charac- 
ter capable of appreciating these en- 
vironments, and rising above bond- 
age to nature in poetic response to 
the wonders of life there where the 
contrasts were so impressive and so 
great. Thus in touch with nature 
and with man one is all the more 
ready to read the history as the 
inner life of the people, not as a 
mere record of exploits that occur- 
red in a given year or involved the 
nations in a certain great battle. 
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SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue fact so often chronicled, that 
there is an intimate connection be- 
tween the ideas held by a people 
and the natural environment in 
which the people in question achieve 
their type of character, is especially 
worthy of mention in the case of the 
Scandinavians. These peoples be- 
longed to the Teutonic division of 
the great Indo-European family, 
and they shared the beliefs, ideas 
and customs that prevailed among 
the Teutons in general. They were 
like the Teutons of Germany in 
physical appearance, and like them 
they were lovers of freedom, strong 
in their allegiance to all the influ- 
ences that make for liberty. But, 
cut off as they were from most other 
Europeans, and further removed 
from the armies and civilization of 
Rome, they had a freer opportun- 
ity to respond to nature, hence to 
develop the Teutonic type to its full- 
est extent. 

There is indeed a remarkable un- 
ity between the natural surround- 
ings, some of which we have de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages, and 
the type of life and thought devel- 
oped by their aid. Nowhere else does 
the fresh, unspoiled vigor of man re- 
garded as a child of nature in the 
hardier sense of the word find such 
free and splendid expression. Hence 
it is to Norway, and particularly to 
the colony founded by the Norwe- 
gians in Iceland, that we turn for 
the fullest manifestation of the na- 
tive Teutonic spirit. Fortunately 
for us, removed as we are from the 
childhood of the race and prizing 
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every utterance of the spontaneous 
natural man, the Scandinavian 
spirit developed through a long 
period unchecked by an alien influ- 
ence. 

Even when the time came for the 
acceptance of European civilization 
and Christianity, the assimilation 
was so made as to preserve much of 
the freedom and strength that be- 
long with this spirit. Although the 
heroic and adventure-loving Vikings 
were in every way as courageous as 
the Teutons of Germany, they did 
not acquire the Roman militaristic 
ideas with the civilization which 
they assimilated. There was no at- 
tempt to build up a great Scandi- 
navian empire to subdue and domi- 
nate other peoples. Nor did the 
Norwegians and Swedes adopt the 
Roman form of Christianity, as did 
many of their Teutonic brothers in 
southern Germany and Austria. In 
so far as Scandinavia became domi- 
nant in Europe it was in behalf of 
the freer Christianity which found 
expression in Protestantism, when 
Gustavus Adolphus and his soldiers 
swept down into Germany to fight 
for intellectual and spiritual liberty, 
not for material power. 

Hence, when we study Scandina- 
vian history, we may turn at once 
to the national spirit and consider 
how it found expression in myth and 
heroic deed, instead of devoting a 
large part of our time to the records 
of oppression and warfare which so 
often mar the life of a people. The 
history of Sweden and Norway, as 
we usually count history, scarcely 
begins until the tenth century of our 
era. What little history in the au- 
thentic sense is discoverable before 
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that time is inwrought with legend- 
ary exploits and mythical concep- 
tions of nature, and these are rather 
more interesting than authentic his- 
tory often is. Our love for history 
is really interest in what is human. 
The legends and myths of a people 
are in a way as truly human and as 
genuinely expressive as the attested 
history. We should, in fact, take up 
the myths and legends with the same 
eagerness to know the people that 
we bestow upon the records of de- 
cisive historical events. 

It is well, therefore, when we study 
the Scandinavian countries to recall 
what we have learned about these 
lands, their scenery and climate, 
their position on the globe and all 
other knowledge that enables us to 
picture their mode of life in northern 
lands. The entire eighth volume of 
The World’ s Story, for example, helps 
one to recall such information as one 
may have gathered; and it is impor- 
tant to take up all the northern 
countries together, since one can- 
not consider the myths and legends 
of Norway and Sweden without 
taking up the literature of Iceland, 
or regard Denmark (next to be con- 
sidered in Home Procress) wholly 
by itself. It will be noticed, for in- 
stance, to what a large extent the 
story of the northern lands is told 
by means of legends or myths, in- 
stead of in the usual prosaic or rou- 
tine records of the doings of kings 
and the wars they waged. 

It is also important to remember 
that the myths of a people like the 
Scandinavians stand for religion as 
well as for science, and express the 
most primitive response of man to 
his whole environment, his home in 
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nature as an object of worship. The 
myths are not, then, to be con- 
demned as superstitions, or as mere 
manifestations of paganism, as if 
those whoinvented or repeated them 
had no belief in God. They are the 
common source out of which in 
the course of time what we call re- 
ligion, science and history are de- 
veloped by addition of higher ele- 
ments. In the Scandinavian lands 
this primitive unity of interests and 
activities which we now separate 
lasted so very much longer that we 
have a better chance to understand 
it. In fact, as we read Scandinavian 
mythology we are learning the be- 
liefs which our own remote ancestors 
once held, hencediscerningin a meas- 
ure the historical origins of our own 
thought. For the beliefs that found 
classic expression in the more north- 
ern lands were once shared by all thre 
peoples that dwell in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

The myths thus widely believed 
were not then mere tales concerning 
strange gods and goddesses and the 
impossible exploits of giants or other 
imaginary beings. Although there 
were tales as absurd as those that 
havegivenus an unfavorable expres- 
sion of some of the myths of ancient 
Greece, there were also serious at- 
tempts to express the nature of life. 
Just as Homer and the other Greek 
poets brought together after a time 
the legends concerning the gods and 
heroes which were most characteris- 
tic of the Greeks and had come to 
stand for their attitude towards the 
world, so the bards and story- 
tellers of Scandinavia brought to- 
gether the most expressive tales and 
beliefs of the early Teutons. The 
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Greek myths expressed the more 
lightsome, poetic, pleasure-loving 
types of life that found manifesta- 
tion in fair Greece, as well as the ef- 
fort of the Greek mind to understand 
nature; while the Scandinavian 
myths were expressive of the sterner 
moods of nature everywhere char- 
acteristic of the northern lands. 

Corresponding to the collections 
of myths made by the Greek poets, 
we find in Scandinavia the Eddas 
and Sagas, which contain the classic 
records of the story-telling period 
when the Skalds or bards held un- 
questioned sway. The songs and 
tales of these bards constituted both 
the history and the literature of the 
people for many generations after 
other peoples, in other parts of Eu- 
rope, had put aside their mythology. 
Founded on the deeds and exploits 
of the great heroes, they also con- 
tained the traditional myths con- 
cerning the gods, hence served sev- 
eral ends in one. They also reflected 
the social life, and took the place of 
religious creeds and doctrines. 

Originally, these tales were told 
from generation to generation 
throughout the Teutonic world in 
much the same manner. The forms 
they assumed in Scandinavia natur- 
ally reflected the modes of thought 
and life there, and they as naturally 
led the way to Scandinavian history, 
almost imperceptibly connecting the 
mythical with the historical period, 
down to the time when Christi- 
anity began to be influential, when 
there was a desire to record the 
household beliefs that had served 
many ends throughout the ages. 

It is the deeper spirit in these 
myths which give us the clue to the 
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Scandinavian spirit. We find in the 
myths the same tendency to person- 
ify nature, and to magnify the thun- 
der, the lightning or the storm to 
the proportions of god-like exploits 
which is everywhere noticeable 
among the Europeans, Hindus, Per- 
sians and other peoples of ancient 
times; but the events and powers 
chosen are those most apparent in 
such an environment as Iceland. 
The world of nature which we now 
divide and sub-divide for the sake of 
separating astronomy, physics, bi- 
ology and the other special sciences 
into distinct fields of interest was 
still regarded as one. Where we ana- 
lyze with microscope and textbook 
in hand, the primitive Scandinavian 
adored and worshipped, touched 
with awe by the vast inter-play of 
forces around him. Nature was still 
the theater of miracle and of won- 
ders at any time likely to break forth 
upon the orderly scene. Nature was 
not by any means a mere chaos, for 
the long dark winter came with regu- 
larity, and so did the welcome sum- 
mer with its brief opportunities for 
converse out in the open. Man had 
to struggle amidst the snow and ice, 
the stormy sea and the unfriendly 
darkness to secure food and provide 
shelter. All nature apparently mani- 
fested a conflict between unseen 
forces belonging either to winter or 
to summer. The whole environment 
of winter with its hardships and 
struggles naturally suggested the 
thought that the evil deities of the 
world were the frost-spirits, the gods 
of the storm with its bitterness and 
its icy blasts. It was as natural to 
regard the sun with its welcome 
warmth as friendly, and to conceive 
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their own foes and those of man, 
those giants and other fiends who 
haunt the dark cold places of the 
world to do mischief and injury. 
Hence the Scandinavian abode of 
the chaotic evil powers, /dtunheim, 
is described as distant, dark and 
cold; while Asgard, the home of the 
ever-watchful gods who are eager to 
crush the storm-deities, takes its 
clue from the milder forces of nature. 
Fire is, of course, one of the evil dei- 
ties, as it would be anywhere, be- 
cause of the destruction wrought by 
it upon man’s abodes; but warmth 
in general is friendly. Naturally 
there could be no place of torment 
that would in any way equal a dark 
region where winter should ever 
reign. Beneath the apparently end- 
less conflict of the forces that strive 
to hold man in winter’s grasp and 
those that seek his happiness and 
freedom in summer, there would, 
of course, be a tendency toward un- 
ity. Thus the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy looks forward to a time when 
there shall be Ragnarok, a twilight of 
the gods, a final conflict of the oppos- 
ing forces. The. power which shall 
bring things to this decisive end is, 
of course, the one God whom the 
Scandinavians were “feeling after, 
if haply they might find Him,” 
even when they apparently gave 
full allegiance to their myths. 

The language and modes of 
thought in which the myths found 
their final expression were carried 
from Norway by the colonists who 
settled in Iceland toward the end of 
the eighth century. These colonists 
were chiefly from the upper and cul- 
tured classes, who took with them 
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their poetry and traditions. There 
were sea-kings among them, too, 
hence representatives of the hero- 
type. The earliest literature in Nor- 
way dated back a few generations 
prior to this period, that is, to the 
times of Bragi, one of the first of the 
poets to put his verses in permanent 
form in Old Norse, the original 
language from which the later lan- 
guages of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark developed, and which 
was preserved in its pure simplicity 
in Iceland. Bragi, who flourished 
about 800, produced some of the 
verses that are found in the Snorra 
Edda. Other poets in the home-land 
also contributed verses which event- 
ually found place in that collection. 
But for the most part it was the 
bards of Iceland who put the tales 
and myths in their final poetic or 
prose forms. , 
The term “Edda” is used with 
reference to twocollections of myths 
and traditions. The prose Edda was 
the work of Snorri Sturluson (1178- 
1241), who made a collection of the 
old mythological lore of Scandina- 
via, the old artificial rules for verse- 
making and the ancient Icelandic 
poems. A still older Edda, writ- 
ten in verse, is sometimes ascribed 
to Semund Sigfussen (1055-1133), 
“the Learned,” one of the early 
Christian priests of Iceland; but the 
poems which it contains were prob- 
ably written inthe eighth and ninth 
centuries. Saga is another term 
applied to the stories that were 
handed down from age to age. The 
Sagas were stories, legends and his- 
torical tales. Originally they were 
recited at the parliament in Iceland 
in mid-summer; and later were writ- 
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ten down, probably in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. They usu- 
ally contain the account of some 
stirring episode from the life of one 
of the great Icelandic heroes. The 
historical events on which they 
were based occurred between 874 
and 1030. One of the Sagas, the 
Konungaségur, narrates the lives of 
the early kings of Norway. The 
Volsungasaga is a prose version of 
the well-known Nibelungen story, 
the collection of exploits on which 
some of Wagner’s music dramas are 
founded. 

Thus we find that tales partly 
based on history and those that were 
chiefly mythical and contained the 
Scandinavian traditions concerning 
the gods existed side by side even as 
late as the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Not until Christianity 
brought an entirely different point 
of view into the land did it seem im- 
portant to gather in permanent lit- 
erary form the beliefs which had so 
long been handed from mouth to 
mouth. In Iceland, cut off from 
most of the world, where the origi- 
nal language had fortunately been 
preserved in its purity, the mode of 
life was such as to maintain a high 
moral standard. Therefore, we can 
hardly enter into full appreciation 
of the mythology unless we realize 
that it was associated with the best 
life of the people, and was the means 
of maintaining their ideals until the 
time came for Christianity not to 
destroy, but to fulfill their morality. 

It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that the word “Edda” means 
“ oreat-grandmother,” that is, the 
ancient mother of Scandinavian 
knowledge. Possibly the name was 
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given to the legends because they 
were repeated by grandmothers to 
their grandchildren, just as the 
Mother-Goose rhymes are repeated 
to-day. The same stories which 
served tointerest children contained 
whatever beliefs the parents and 
grandparents cherished concerning 
the world and its origin. The bards 
or Skalds who later recited these 
myths in public thus found the tra- 
ditions at hand, and doubtless they 
enlarged upon the myths to meet 
the more mature mind. The elder 
Edda, which is the chief source of 
the Scandinavian mythology, con- 
sists of old songs and ballads which 
had descended from time immemo- 
rial. Semund, the Christian priest 
who collected them, was himself a 
Skald and able to add to the collec- 
tion from his own verses, otherwise 
he would have been unable to re- 
duce the poems to writing. The first 
part of the Edda contains mythical 
poems concerning the gods and crea- 
tion, and the second contains the 
legends of the early Scandinavian 
heroes. 

The opening poem in the first part 
is called the Voluspa, or Wisdom of 
Vala, who was a prophetess said to 
possess great supernatural knowl- 
edge. This poem describes the uni- 
verse before the creation, when there 
was neither sea nor shore. It begins 
thus: — 

I command the devout attention of all noble 


souls, 
Of all the’high and low of the race of Heim- 


a ’ 
I tell the doings of the All-Father, 
In the most ancient Sagas which come to 
my mind. 


Then Vala tells how the gods as- 
sembled on the field of Ida, and 
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created metals and vegetables, and 

a race of dwarfs to preside over the 

powers of nature and the mineral 

world. Ask and Embla, the Adam 

and Eve of this version of creation, 

are at first seen lying without soul, 

sense or color. Three of the gods 

give them souls, intellects, blood 

and colored flesh. But these deities 

are not always to hold sway, for a 

greater deity is sometime to come 

into power: — 

Then comes the mighty one to the council 
of the gods, 

He with strength from on high who guides 
all things, 

He decides the strife, he puts an end to 
struggle, 

He ordains eternal laws. 

The main idea running through 
the myths is concerned with the free 
struggle of the soul against material 
obstacles, hence the incessant war- 
fare of the two groups of gods, those 
that stood for the warm and friendly 
forces of nature and those that rep- 
resented the cold and dark powers. 
Expressed in terms of nature, there- . 
fore, the mythology is a dualism of 
forces, those of summer, sunshine 
and growth, opposed by those that 
were active in the tempests in win- 
ter with its ice and snow, and in the 
long darkness of the northern night. 
Expressed in human terms, it was 
the almost endless conflict between 
courage, the love of duty and free- 
dom and the influences that seek to 
drag man down into servitude, evil 
and death. 'The implied religion, as 
Dr. Clarke has pointed out in his 
Ten Great Religions, was of the 
sterner, colder type which accentu- 
ates truth, justice, self-respect, cour- 
age, freedom. The gods and heroes 
stood for these hardy virtues, and 
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found an abundant field of exercise 
in their conflict with the evil deities 
and giants who persistently sought 
their overthrow. The chief virtue 
everywhere emphasized was cour- 
age, the one unpardonable sin was 
cowardice. “To fight a good fight” 
was the way to Valhalla, or home of 
the gods. Odin, the chief god, sent 
messengers to every battle-field to 
select those among the dead who 
were worthy to share with him the 
joys of heaven. Then, at last, the 
dualism was to be overcome, the 
conflicts were to cease with the 
arrival of the greater deity of which 
Hyndla, another of the poems thus 
speaks: — 


But one day there shall come another 
mightier than he; ~ : 

But I dare not name his name, 

Few are able to see beyond 


The great battle of Odin and the Wolf. 


That a somewhat playful element 
is intermixed with the tales of heroic 
exploits, together with direct refer- 
ences to the phenomena of nature, 
is seen in the case of the god Thor 
(Thunder, Donner, whose name we 
still celebrate in our Thursday, or 
Thor’s day). In one of Thor’s jour- 
neys to visit his enemies, the giants 
of Cold and Darkness, in Jotunheim 
or abode of the evil deities, Thor 
awakens to find that he has spent 
the night, not in a chamber as he 
supposed, but in the glove of a huge 
giant, one of his chief enemies. 
Nothing daunted by this discovery, 
Thor attempts to kill the giant by 
hurling his famous hammer, Mjol- 
ner. Three times Thor hurls his 
hammer, only to find the giant 
awakening to inquire whether it was 
a leaf or an acorn which had fallen 
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on his face. Thus the giant must be 
left behind as invulnerable. Thor 
is also apparently worsted when, 
having entered a city in /dtunheim, 
he is challenged to prove his great 
strength. Thor is unable to keep 
pace with a famous eater who not 
only consumes as much meat as 
Thor, but eats bones, dish and all. 
Nor can Thor compete with a fa- 
mous runner, a champion drinker, 
or even with a toothless old woman 
who comes in response to his re- 
quest for some one with whom to 
wrestle. But the sequel shows that 
Thor’s three attempts with his ham- 
mer were very successful; for by his 
mighty efforts he struck, not the 
head of the giant, but a mountain 
in which three deep ravines were 
cut by his blows, ravines which re- 
main to this day. The triumphant 
eater was Fire himself, the success- 
ful runner was Thought, the drink- 
ing horn was connected with the 
ocean, which was lowered a few 
inches by the tremendous draughts, 
and the old woman was Old Age. 
Thus is symbolized the power of the 
thunder-god, who still rides in his 
chariot through the clouds, striking 
the mountain-masses with his ham- 
mer, and contending even with fire 
and the sea. 

Like Thor, the personification of 
thunder, the other gods and heroes 
represent the stupendous forces of 
nature, or enlarged human powers 
associated with the great virtues 
and accomplishments. The power- 
ful Odin is portrayed as a shrewd 
old man; Loki, the evil deity, is ill- 
tempered, fickle and deceitful, cap- 
able of changing into many forms; 
Balder is in general a representation 
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of goodness and beauty, so is Frigg, 
wife of Odin. But the good deities 
are not always good, they are de- 
pendent on external conditions, just 
as Thor is dependent on his hammer 
or his belt of strength, Megingjarder. 
Even the mightiest of the gods have 
their enemies. For instance, Odin 
fights with the Wolf, and is at length 
swallowed by his enemy; whileThor, 
strongest of all, is at last overcome 
by his particular enemy, the Mid- 
gard serpent, when the final con- 
flict between the gods occurs. The 
final warfare is followed by a con- 
suming fire which spreads over all 
the earth and destroys the visible 
universe. But a restitution of all 
things is to come, a new heaven and 
a new earth are to arise out of the 
mighty sea. 

The three mighty gods and the 
one goddess who were most wor- 
shiped in the later period of Scan- 
dinavian mythology are the ones 
that have, given names to four of 
our seven days of the week, Tyr 
(Tuesday), Odin (Wednesday),Thor 
(Thursday) and Frigg (Friday). 
In other respects the transition to 
the Christian period, which was 
made very gradually, left its traces 
in names and customs. The great 
religious festivals at the winter 
solstice (Mother Night) gave its 
name, Yule, to the English Christ- 
mas, which in its turn finally dis- 
placed the Scandinavian festival. 
The Scandinavians also had a fes- 
tival in the spring in honor of the 
earth and with the hope of securing 
favorable harvests. It is easy to see 
how the Christian holy day known 
as Easter would come in time to 
take the place of this festival. In 
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due time the Christian belief en- 
tirely displaced the old mythology, 
but only through assimilating in a 
measure the strong love of liberty, 
and the courageous virtues which 


were characteristic of the men of the 
North. 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION 
BY D. J. MURPHY 


Tue following article was written by a 
member of the Home History Circle. What- 
ever the opinions of other members of the 
Circle regarding the Spanish Inquisition, 
they will be interested in reading this 
thoughtful expression of the opinion of their 
fellow member. It was submitted to the 
editor with the following letter: — 


ToLepo, Onto, 
December 20, 1915. 


Editor Home Procress: — 

The articles on Spain in your issue of 
December suggested the enclosed article. 

If you can find space for what I have 
written you will do a favor for me and many 
others who read your magazine. 

Yours respectfully, 
D. J. Murpuy. 


Waar has not been said about, or 
rather against the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion? We everywhere see it, de- 
picted in the blackest colors and 
represented as the offspring of papal 
ambition and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
as a bloody tribunal, condemning 
innocent persons to death for mere 
thoughts and opinions; an institu- 
tion whose proceedings are the most 
terrific that human bigotry and 
malice could suggest. 

In answer to these charges let me 
remark, in the first place, that the 
Inquisition forms no part of the 
Catholic creed and of the obliga- 
tory discipline of the Church. We 
find, it is true, that it was estab- 
lished in some Catholic states, as a 
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political means to maintain the 
unity of religion within their limits 
and to remove from them the dis- 
turbances occasioned by newly in- 
vented systems; but this was com- 
monly done, either at the request or 
by the authority of the sovereigns 
themselves, namely, of King Fer- 
dinand in Spain (a.p. 1480), of 
John III in Portugal (a.p. 1557). 
The Inquisition, therefore, besides 
being a local and temporary institu- 
tion, was rather civil than ecclesias- 
tical in its origin. Its chief members, 
particularly in Spain, were indeed 
selected from the ecclesiastical or- 
der, but they always remained under 
the authority of the king, without 
whose previous consent their de- 
crees could neither be executed nor 
even published. 

In the second place, the Inquisi- 
tion, far from being as bloody and 
inexorably severe as is commonly 
imagined, far from inflicting capital 
punishment for mere thoughts and 
opinions, on the contrary, never in- 
flicted it even for open and atro- 
cious crimes, the tribunal having 
never been authorized to pass sen- 
tence of death or of mutilation upon 
any person,—this power resided 
entirely and solely in the civil au- 
thority. All that the council of the 
Inquisition had to do was to pro- 
nounce the individual arraigned 
before them guilty, on the clearest 
evidence of a crime declared capital 
by the law of Spain. There they 
stopped; and instead of prosecuting 
to death, they rather displayed a 
degree of indulgence and clemency 
seldom witnessed in any other tri- 
bunal. If the culprit manifested 
sincere repentance, he was imme- 
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diately screened from capital pun- 
ishment and condemned merely to 
undergo temporary and trifling pen- 
ances. If, notwithstanding the con- 
vincing proofs of his guilt, he re- 
mained obstinate and impenitent, 
then, and not till then, was he de- 
livered over to the civil power to be 
dealt with according to law; and, 
even in this case, the inquisitors 
recommended the wretched individ- 
ual to the mercy of the secular 
judge. They had nothing to do with 
his death; and, when at the moment 
of execution, the priest appeared by 
the side of the guilty man, it was 
only to inspire him, if possible, with 
sentiments of repentance, to soothe 
his agony by words of consolation 
and to prepare him for eternity. 
The case of the famous heresiarch, 
John Huss, in 1415, was conducted 
in this manner. The Council of 
Constance, not having been able, 
by remonstrances and exhortations, 
to overcome his obstinacy and bring 
him to a retraction of his errors, 
handed him over to the civil power, 
without, however, soliciting his 
punishment. The secular court was 
not so indulgent; the Emperor 
Sigismund thought it his duty to 
punish the man, who, besides re- 
peatedly infringing the conditions of 
the safe-conduct he had received, 
everywhere preached seditious doc- 
trines; accordingly, John Huss was 
placed under the custody of the 
magistrate of Constance, who, fol- 
lowing the jurisprudence of the 
age with regard to such trespasses, 
consigned him to the flames. 
“ven admitting that some in- 
quisitors, from time to time, acted 
with excessive rigor, which led to 
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certain abuses and unjustifiable 
conclusions, still it is true that these 
proceedings should be charged only 
to the individuals in question, not 
to the tribunal itself, fairly con- 
sidered in its nature, its end and its 
regulations, nor to the generality of 
its members, whose prudence, jus- 
tice and integrity have elicited the 
admiration of all attentive and im- 
partial travelers (see Abbé de Vay- 
rae, in his Voyage en Espagne et en 
Italie, 1731; Bourgoing, Nouveau 
Voyage en Espagne and Journal 
de Empire, 1805). Again, these 
abuses, whatever they were, might 
be ascribed to the civil but not to 
the ecclesiastical power, as is well 
explained by Count de Maistre in 
his first two letters on the Spanish 
Inquisition; much less could they 
be imputed either to the Catholic 
Church at large, of which the 
Church of Spain is but a portion, or 
to the Roman See in particular, 
since the Inquisition at Rome 
greatly differed from that of Spain, 
and always displayed such modera- 
tion, indulgence and weakness, as to 
astonish the French infidels them- 
selves. (Encyclopedia, art. Inquisi- 
tion.) 

With regard to the awful and 
terrible forms which the Inquisition 
is said to have adopted, the charge 
may be partly admitted without 
furnishing any ground for invec- 
tive; nor is it at all surprising that a 
tribunal should make an exterior 
show of rigor, the better to strike 
the minds of the people and the 
more surely to prevent the perpe- 
tration of crime. It is, however, 
certain that on this point, also, there 
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have been many exaggerations and 
slanderous reports. Thus, as Count 
de Maistre, observes (letter 11) it is 
by no means true that the most 
trifling charge was sufficient to 
cause a man to be arrested, that 
the accused remained unacquainted 
with the reasons of his confinement 
and was not allowed the privilege of 
a lawyer to defend his cause. The 
punishment of burning, too, far from 
being, as itis commonly supposed, 
the ordinary one to which the con- 
victed persons were condemned, 
was, on the contrary, very seldom 
employed, and that by the civil 
power only, and against such enor- 
mous crimes — sacrilege, apostacy 
and the like — as were not more 
mildly treated by the other Euro- 
pean nations. Faults of a less griev- 
ous nature were punished merely by 
exile or imprisonment, sentence of 
death being very rare, especially in 
later times, when nations as well as 
foreigners who did not attempt to 
disturb religious or social order 
could live with as much tranquillity 
and security in Spain as in any 
other country. 

When the Spaniards are re- 
proached with the rigors, real or 
pretended, of this famous tribunal, 
their answer is that, by punishing a 
few obstinate individuals, it saved 
their monarchy from the awful dis- 
turbances and civil wars which deso- 
lated Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land and France, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and did 
not cause so much blood to flow in 
all their dominions together, as the 
Calvinian Reformation did in the 
single Kingdom of France. , 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Has any one nation any special con- 
trol of the Panama Canal? 


A. Yes, the United States took 
over the territory in which the 
Canal was dug, made the Canal, 
and established the tolls. The 
Canal is operated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Doubt- 
less the intention is to give other 
nations as full use of the Canal as 
possible, save so far as the con- 
tingencies of war may prevent. The 
privileges would be abused if any 
nation undertook to make war by 
hiding within its waters, or within 
the three-mile limit, either on the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. The war- 
ships of our Government are the 
rightful ones to protect the Canal. 


Seven Books on Norway and 
Sweden 


Hero Tales of the Far North, Jacob 
A. Riis. 

Mountaineering in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Mrs. Aubrey le 
Blond. 

With the Ski in Norway and Lapland, 
J. H. W. Fulton. 

Silhouettes of Sweden, Ethel C. Har- 
grove. 

Pictures of Swedish Life, or Svea and 
her Children, Mrs. Woods Baker. 

A History of Norway, Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen. 

Sweden and the Swedes, William W. 
Thomas. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What historical and religious 
events are associated with 
Drontheim? 

. What led to the union between 
Norway and Denmark and 
how did the separation come 
about? 

. When and by whom was the 
sway of the Norwegian kings 
extended to Iceland? 

. What legend and what his- 
torical event are associated 
with Stikelstad? 

. How did the Swedes win their 
final independence from Den- 
mark? 

. When did the Scandinavian 
power extend as far as the 
Stone of the Swedes? 

. In what parts of Scandinavia 
are wanderers of Asiatic de- 
scent still to be found? 

. Mention the events that led 
to the Union of Calmar? How 
long did this union endure? 

. Why is the death of King Olaf 
shrouded in mystery? 

10. What were the causes of the 
war between Charles XII and 
Peter the Great? 














OUR AMERICAN BEARS 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


IF one were playing an animal ana- 
gram game and the leader shouted 
“*B,” doubtless everyone present 
would instantly shout in return 
“Bear,” the Ursid@ being, perhaps, 
the most familiar of American wild 
animals, not excepting the Buffalo or 
Bison. For though the Bison may 
be peculiarly American and charac- 
teristic, and was in its palmy days 
a more dramatic exhibit of North 
American fauna, traveling in huge 
herds, while the Bear travels alone 
or in small family groups (as when 
the mother and cubs are seen to- 
gether), the Bear is so popular in 
legend and story, so well-known in 
the Zoo, and so familiar in colloquial 
speech, that though “wild,” he is 
almost a daily friend. “Hungry as 
a Bear,” “A regular Bear hug,” “ As 
frightened as though I’d seen a 
Bear,’’ — who does not know these 
common exclamations, reflecting 
very likely a phase of earlier Ameri- 
can life when the Bear was a pres- 
ent bodily danger and no figure of 
speech! In literary allusion too, the 
Bear has an ancient and honorable 
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fame, cited not only in Virgil, Hero- 
dotus and other classic writers, but 
in the Old Testament, which con- 
tains the oldest historical records of 
this beast.! Is there a child so un- 
instructed in Bible legend as not to 
know the rdle played by the she- 
Bears: in rebuking the youngsters 
who insulted the Prophet Elisha 
with “Go up, thou bald head!” 

Bears were known in the Roman 
circus and were referred to as “ Nu- 
midian,” a statement that puzzles 
naturalists, there being little evi- 
dence to show that Bears ever 
really existed in Africa. Hornaday’s 
statement that they ranged in Bri- 
tain during and before Roman times 
makes one wonder whether or no 
the creatures shown in the Roman 
circus could have been imported 
from so distant a province along 
with other captives displayed to 
the eager populace. Whatever may 
have been the nationality of these 
early circus exhibits, we know that 
Bears are found in widely separated 
locations, from the Arctic zone to 
the Andean ranges of South Amer- 
ica, where the Spectacled and An- 
dean Black Bears are found, though 
not abundantly. 


1 1 Sam. xvi, 34; 2 Sam. xv, 8; 2 Kings 1, 24; Prov. xv, 12; Lam. m1, 10; Hos. xm, 8; 


Amos v, 19; etc. 
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Bears prefer a temperate or cool 
climate as might be inferred from 
the character of their pelts. Typical 
of the Arctoide — which also in- 
cludes Raccoons — the Bears are 
plantigrade (walking on the soles of 
the feet) animals, have claws that 
are not retractile and, though classed 
as Carnivora, live on a mixed diet 
and have teeth that are adapted to 
the grinding necessary when vege- 
table matter must be reduced to a 
pulp and mixed with saliva before 
passing to the stomach. A Bear’s 
lower jaw moves from side to side, 
not up and down with the scissors 
blade action of the canines, for 
instance, who tear their flesh food 
small enough to be swallowed, but 
do not chew it. No one who has 
watched a dog bolting his meat can 
think that any theories of Fletcher- 
izing will appeal to his tribe; but 
with the Bears, digestion begins in 
the mouth and chewing is a neces- 
sary part of the process. The Bear, 
being heavy, clumsy and somewhat 
indolent, does not chase big game, 
though he will kill small wild crea- 
tures, and the farmer and frontiers- 
man know only too well that he is 
impudence itself in stealing meat 
supplies and small farm stock. To 
what flesh food comes his way, he 
adds dainties in the way of insects, 
especially ants, and—the Black 
Bear in particular — likes berries, 
acorns, succulent plants, even skunk 
cabbage, Indian turnip and, in 
warm weather, will regale himself 
in swampy feeding-grounds on mol- 
lusks, reptiles, salamanders and 
fish. Sweet apples he finds delect- 
able, and honey is such a tempta- 
tion that even the barbed protests 
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of angry bees will not check him 
when he is gorging their stores. The 
Bear seems to have an instinctive 
knowledge as to when to find given 
fruits at their best and adapts his 
itinerary to coincide with their ripe 
season. 

This luscious diet naturally results 
in what is known to polite circles as 
embonpoint, and when by late au- 
tumn the Bears, male and female, 
have acquired sufficient corpulency, 
they retire to live on their gains — 
some of which may be ill-gotten — 
and depart quite ceremoniously each 
to his or her own cabin. The male 
chooses a hole among rocks or under 
roots of trees, the females and young 
go to hollow trees where the small 
bears are comparatively safe, and the 
female has a comfortable nursery 
for the new babies which arrive, 
almost always two at a birth, not 
later than early February. The cubs 
are no larger than small kittens 
when they come out in spring and 
grow enormously the first year, but 
require seven years to become full 
size. The hibernating season being 
a provision of nature to bridge over 
the lean season when food is scarce 
or lacking, tame specimens, when 
fed daily, rarely hibernate, though 
instances have been known where 
they have attempted it. One writer 
tells of two cubs which dug for 
themselves a hole in the haymow 
and took long naps, with their heads 
drooped and their paws folded over 
their noses. When their master 
called to them they would rouse a 
little, but drop off again to slum- 
ber. 

In North America the Polar, 
Grizzly and Black Bears are the 
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chief representatives of their fam- 
ily; certain other specimens, as the 
Cinnamon, being regarded as vari- 
eties of the Black. Except the Polar, 
American Bears are darkest in coat 
in the summer, shed from May to 
August, and are lighter in color in 
winter, so that variations in season, 
and climate account for many appar- 
ent variations in coat. The Black 
Bear is very dark, almost jet black, 
with a light or dirty white streak at 
the muzzle. His form differs from 
that of the Grizzly’s in being high- 
est at the rear of the back, with the 
hindquarters sloping off sharply; he 
is low in the shoulder and carries 
his head low. He is an efficient 
climber, — which the Grizzly is not, 
—and from various habits, — ti- 
midity in risking encounters, cau- 
tion in hiding, — has not been ex- 
terminated to the extent which 
threatens the bigger and bolder 
Grizzly. 

The latter, as his name indicates, 
has a coat quite different in tone 
from the Black, being brown near 
the hide and gray at the tips. He 
is bold, powerful, a swimmer and 
traveler, and under attack is very 
ferocious and aggressive. Some au- 
thorities claim that the Grizzly 
alone of all bears will challenge 
human beings; Hornaday declares 
that even the Grizzly prefers to 
avoid encounter, except when cor- 
nered or suspicious of being cor- 
nered. The Grizzly is the best known 
and most feared of all Bears and his 
reputation is reflected in his scienti- 
fic name, Ursus horribilis. 

The Polar or Arctic Bear, as every 
one knows, has a silvery or creamy 
white pelage, set off with black 
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claws. His fur is long and fringes 
even the soles of his feet, affording 
him a convenient mat or foothold 
for clambering on slippery ice. He 
is aquatic, pretty nearly carnivo- 
rous, living on seals, fish — particu- 
larly salmon — walrus, dead whale, 
but he eats some marine grass. His 
average weight is 800 pounds. It is 
fortunate that he thrives well in 
captivity under good conditions, 
where pen and swimming-pool are 
large enough to allow exercise and 
diving, for the Polar Bear is rapidly 
disappearing under persistent and 
selfish hunting. 


SOME PET BEARS 


DuRING a recent visit to the Nature 
Bureau, Mr. Enos Mills, official 
Government “‘snow observer” for 
the State of Colorado, and author of 
In Beaver World and other de- 
lightful out-of-doors books dealing 
with wild life in the Rockies, told 
some entertaining anecdotes of 
young wild animals he has raised as 
pets. Speaking of baby bears, he 
said: — 


One morning I placed Johnny in a big 
rocking-chair and put his hands on the arms 
of the chair. With the first rock of the chair 
he excitedly looked over to right, then to 
left, to see what was the matter. Feeling 
that all was right, he settled back, plainly 
enjoying the rocking. Then he caught the 
swing and commenced to rock himself. I 
stepped back to enjoy his enthusiasm. Like 
a boy he became interested in speed, and 
rocked faster and faster. Presently a big 
chair and a little Bear went over backward! 

A black Bear cub I raised had many child- 
like habits. When I was seated, it often 
came to me, and standing up, put forepaws 
into my lap, or on my knees. It would curi- 
ously examine my watch-chain, or twist my 
ears, looking them carefully over. Often it 
would quietly look up into my face and 
many a time it cuddled up for a sleep in my 
arms, 
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THE DEMON OF THE NORTHERN 
LAKES 

THE common Loon’s scientific title, 
Gavia immer, is said to be a sort of 
hybrid between an Italian term for 
Gull, and from the Swedish immer, 
or English imber; but its common 
name, as Eaton tells us, is of collo- 
quial or common origin, from the 
old English loom, or lumme, from 
which “lummox,” meaning a clumsy 
fellow, derives. Whether or not the 
name is justly applied depends on 
the view one gets of the Loon, for 
on the wing — whether air or water 
be his element —he can never be 
saddled with such a word as clumsy. 
“The head of the divers,” Bur- 
roughs calls him, and it is hard to 
think of him as other-than fleet until, 
alas, he tries his land legs, and moves 
over the ground as awkwardly as 
ever the clumsiest land lubber did 
on a slippery deck. 

As his life is spent chiefly on the 
open water, the land being but a 
nesting place and an occasional 
alighting point, the peculiarities of 
his legs are but an infrequent disad- 
vantage, unless he gets caught on 
terra firma by some wily enemy 
that knows his weak point. The 
Loons themselves are wily enough 
to choose their nesting spot — usu- 
ally a slight depression in the ground 
or on a rock, or sometimes the top 
of a muskrat’s nest — so near the 
water’s edge that sliding into the 
congenial element at short notice is 
possible, and launching the twin ba- 
bies in early summer no task. From 
their olive or brownish-green eggs 
(about the size of goose eggs), all 
speckled with neat black marks, the 
sooty gray, down-covered twins 
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hatch almost into the water which 
soon comes to be their cradle. They 
are said by some authors to be car- 
ried about on the back of the mother 
for a few days, but take to swimming 
at an early age. They have been 
seen taking exercise with the par- 
ents, running races on the lake which 
is their nursery, and learning the use 
of their wings before attempting 
any long flight. The full-grown Loon 
is as large as a goose, weighs from 
eight to twelve pounds and must 
develop great muscular power to ac- 
complish its feats in high flight, 
rapid swimming and lightning-like 
diving. In shape of body, wings, 
legs and feet it is built for these arts 
of locomotion. Even the bill is nar- 
row and sharp pointed; the neck is 
long, the body pointed, ending in a 
short but stiff tail; the wings are nar- 
row; the bones of the legs are blade- 
like, offering little resistance to the 
water; the legs are placed at the 
stern, so to speak, where the webbed 
feet serve as powerful propellers. 
The wings are active under water 
as well as above it, and the whole 
equipment is designed for speed. 
Loons (and some other aquatic 
birds) are thought to be further pro- 
vided with air cells on the breast and 
under surfaces, which they can in- 
flate for floating and deflate when 
diving, so that as a submarine the 
loon is approximately perfect, and 
has few enemies to fear while he 
is on a sheet of water long and deep 
enough to admit of his diving and 
tacking to keep out of danger. 
Hunters used to say that the Loon 
could dive with the flash of a gun, so 
that the speedy bullet found only 
the spot where the loon had been, 
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while the bird itself popped up at al- 
most any unexpected distant point. 
The invention of smokeless powder, 
has, alas, done away with the Loon’s 
chance of escape to some extent. 
Beyond gratified vanity, it is hard 
to find an excuse for killing a Loon. 
It can hardly be considered edible 
in the sense of being palatable, is 
not injurious, is not ornamental out 
of its native element, and as a 
“bag” is valuable only in proving 
the aim and swiftness of the hunter. 

Its method of flight is as interest- 
ing as its swimming powers. Totally 
unable to fly from land, and almost 
helpless to lift itself above water in 
a calm, like a kite it mounts suc- 
cessfully against the wind, paddling 
along swiftly until momentum is 
gained to launch the bird, when its 
short but strong and rapid wing 
strokes carry it higher and higher. 
The alighting, on a downward 
spiral, ending in a plunge into water, 
is equally curious. 

The Loon is an eater of fish, as 
might be guessed from its aquatic 
life, and in pursuing its prey, it can 
dive and swim faster under water 
than it can get over the surface. 
Its sharp-edged bill admits of a good 
grip on the elusive catch. 

The striking black and white 
markings of the Loon are familiar to 
most readers; perhaps they do not 
know the bill and feet are black in 
the spring (on the adult bird) and 
the iris red, while by autumn the 
bill has changed to yellow or bluish- 
white, the legs become brownish or 
yellowish, and the iris brown, so 
that the “gleaming red eye”’ is, like 
the “ burnished iris of the dove,” a 
symptom of the love season. 
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COLLECTING TREES, AND OTHER 
THINGS 
OrteNn when a nervous person goes 
to a specialist for advice, he is told 
among other things, “to cultivate a 
hobby” and on it ride to health. 
The value of a hobby, of course, is 
that it is usually “ridden” through 
territory quite outside the daily 
round, so that it means a change of 
scene, mental, anyway, and prob- 
ably actual. Making “collections” 
is often a valuable form of hobby, 
for the things collected may in 
themselves prove very interesting 
when brought together, and, better 
yet, the collector gets more than the 
things, — he gets ideas, information, 
skill and, in the case of an out-of- 
doors pursuit, fresh air, exercise, 
perhaps even adventure. The value 
of his collection will not be in the 
number of items, but in the interest 
and information brought by each 
separate bit, and in the ingenuity 
with which he displays them. A 
chance lucky find may start a whole 
new line of reading, and from the 
reading may grow a desire to illus- 
trate various written statements 
with corresponding actual speci- 
mens, — and so the hobby is mount- 
ed. Every jaunt now means an ob- 
ject, and the object will call for the 
jaunt, so that the hobby works both 
ways and keeps things lively. 
Many are the interesting things 
in nature which will come to our no- 
tice forcibly for the first time when 
we begin to hunt for them — one 
has but to choose a line and follow 
it. At first glance “collecting” trees 
may sound a bit unwieldy, but this 
style of collection may be followed 
in several ways and developed into 
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a local as well as a personal interest. 
In the town of Bucyrus, Ohio, for 
instance, a Burroughs Club member 
had the inspiration to suggest that 
since the town had some local fame 
for its many and beautiful trees, it 
would be a matter of public interest 
to have them labeled and listed, so 
that all citizens might share a feel- 
ing of pride and interest in a com- 
munity feature. Accordingly, an 
expert in arboriculture was invited 
to visit the town and catalogue its 
standing collection of trees. This 
pleasant idea — in practice in many 
parks and botanic gardens — might 
be adopted with profit by other Bur- 
roughs Clubs, and might surprise 
many a member who had never 
given thought to how many trees he 
or she could identify, and whose 
only consciousness of their existence 
was a generally pleased sense that 
they were “there” with new trim- 
mings each spring. 

Tree collecting need not stop with 
making a list, though this feature 
alone may provide a pleasant task 
for various individuals if the work 
is divided. A good tree book should 
be used ! and from it selected a list 
of names of trees likely to be found 
in a given geographical section. This 
list may be divided among members, 
and each asked to find certain trees 
to correspond, and to bring in a re- 
port of the location, distribution, 
average height and girth, style of 
growth, shape of top or head, char- 
acter of bark, style of budding, in- 


1 Hough’s Handbook of the Trees of the 
Northern States and Canada. 
Sargent’s Manual of the Trees of 
North America. 
S. B. Elliott’s Important Timber Trees of 
the United States. 
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florescence, leafage, leaf shedding 
habit, character of wood and uses 
to which the tree is put. These 
reports will make an interesting 
volume and in time their various 
points should have illustrations. 
Specimen sections should be se- 
cured, showing the bark and an- 
nual ring growth (by cross cut) 
and one side should be planed 
and sandpapered to show the 
grain. Often specimens of the com- 
moner sort may be found in the 
wood pile. Photographs of the 
tree in winter and in summer 
will give graphic illustration of its 
style of growth, and may show the 
blossom and leaf. Or leaves may be 
actually printed on blue, sensitized 
paper. A regular photograph print- 
ing frame is convenient for the pur- 
pose, but good results may be had 
by laying the leaf on a bit of glass, 
the paper over the leaf (sensitized 
side next it) and a piece of stiff card- 
board on top, clamping the whole 
together with patent clothes-pins, 
or with any available nipping con- 
trivance. The patent frame is hand- 
ier in that it allows one to examine 
the paper to see how deep the print 
is taking. Generally speaking, print 
until the field around the leaf looks 
dark bronze, then wash thoroughly. 
Autograph prints, made by an ink- 
ing process, may be used, or real 
leaves pressed and mounted. Exam- 
ples of the blossom may be pressed 
and mounted like any botanic 
specimens, and seeds, with seed- 
pods if any, should also be shown. 
Seeds and nuts will be benefited by 
a soaking in formaldehyde as this 
prevents ripening and bursting, as 
well as attacks by insects. 
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Circumstances and the taste and 
skill of the collector will suggest 
various methods of displaying all 
these typical forms of growth and 
in the process of getting together, 
mounting, labeling and describing 
specimens, a considerable hoard of 
information will be “collected” for 
the pleasure of the amateur scientist 
and the instruction of beholders. 
Individuals will enjoy this sort of 
task, — we suggest it as group work 
because it might well be made a 
pleasant club feature for a season 
and give distinction to a town. If 
the club has any funds to invest, it 
might year by year purchasea young 
tree of a variety rare in that vicinity 
and plant it, with label, in some 
public spot, gradually increasing the 
town’s assets in beauty. One pleas- 
ure in collecting is exchange; clubs 
that have any portable specimens 
of local material will find it advan- 
tageous to correspond with other 
clubs. The Nature Bureau will 
gladly print the name and address 
of any persons having material for 
exchange, so that far-away mem- 
bers may get in touch, broaden 
their interests and help one an- 
another. 


HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS 


In connection with the paragraphs 
on another page suggesting a study 
of trees in a given section, we are 
particularly glad to call to the at- 
tention of Home Proeress readers 
a most useful manual recently is- 
sued by McBride, Nast and Co., 
— The Boy Collector's Handtook. 
Though by its title thus commended 
to youth, it is equally suggestive for 
all beginners in the art of collecting, 
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covering “ Natural Objects,” “ Man- 
Made Objects,” and “Objects Seen 
through the Camera and Micro- 
scope.” Simple and definite direc- 
tions are given as to tools, ways of 
collecting, and preparation of spe- 
cimens; much emphasis is laid on 
intelligent labeling and listing. Con- 
siderable information in natural his- 
tory is given in the course of discuss- 
ing the various aspects of collecting 
and copious illustrations add inter- 
est to the text. Many an amateur 
will find this book a guide to ave- 
nues of enjoyment. 


JUNIOR READINGS: SEEING THINGS 
IN WINTER 


Wuat do boys and girls see in win- 
ter? School books, for one thing, 
sleds, skates, the new books and 
tool chests and work boxes and 
pretty fancy things that came on 
the Christmas tree, perhaps some 
invitations to parties, — mostly 
things to keep them thinking about 
their own affairs or things to do in 
one another’s company. Between 
school and having a good time, boys 
and girls are so busy it seems easy 
to think that nature is all tucked up 
for her winter nap and has nothing 
to show them. This is n’t so, — you 
might just as well think the winter 
numbers of your favorite magazines 
had nothing interesting and that 
you might safely skip reading them. 
Nature has a different chapter ready 
for you in winter and when you be- 
gin to read it, you will be glad you 
opened at just that particular page. 
Perhaps those new skates will take 
you on a tramp through the woods 
as you go to the pond, — keep your 
eyes open on the way. 
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For one thing, there are a good 
many berries to be found in winter. 
Staghorn Sumac, Alder, Barberry, 
Dogwood, Holly, Cedar, Winter- 
green, — why! you’ll have a hand- 
ful of pretty sprays almost without 
trying, and perhaps, in hunting for 
them, you will see some of the win- 
ter birds, who know better than you 
where to look for berries. 

Then you can see the empty birds’ 
nests when the trees are bare and 
can notice how they are built, what 
materials have been used and how 
they are placed. Burroughs says 
that nests at the ends of the branch, 
like that of the oriole or the red-eyed 
vireo, are always well tied, that the 
nest of the hummingbird is “sad- 
dled” to a small limb and that some 
kinds rest in a crotch, or are placed 
against the main trunk. You may be 
sure you are not disturbing any little 
bird mother if you examine her 
empty nest in winter. 

You can also see Mosses and 
Lichens on tree trunks and old fence 
rails; at a season when other green 
things are scarce, these queer plants 
are particularly interesting. Prob- 
ably you will not care for their long 
Latin names, but you can see with- 
out any label that Parmelia, the 
pretty gay green rosettes so com- 
mon on old apple trees, is quite dif- 
ferent from Umbilicaria, the strange, 
floppy, spreading form that is black 
as soot underneath and looks rather 
like an elephant’s ear that has grown 
tight to a rock. 

Then in the snow you can read a 
number of interesting stories if only 
you will notice closely the signs you 
see, and follow them up. Perhaps 
if you borrow John Burroughs’s 
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eyes for a time you will know just 
what to look for. 


At what time of day do snow walkers com- 
monly go out? 1, 60. 

Where will you find Fox tracks most abun- 
dant? 1, 58, 59. 

Describe the track of the Hare. How does 
Burroughs say it differs from those of 
animals that climb or dig? u, 61. 

How far does the Hare go at a leap? v, 236. 

What is the character of Squirrel tracks? 
ui, 62. Are Squirrels commonly seen in 
winter? 1, 62. 

How does the track of the Red Squirrel 
compare for size with that of the Gray? 
11, 64. 

Describe the track of the native Mice. 
What does Burroughs think we learn of 
the disposition of the little Mice by their 
winter promenades? 1, 59. 

How does winter affect the safety of the 
little Mice? xv, 287. 

What tiny animal has the smallest track to 
be seen on the snow? v, 236. 

What track generally makes its first ap- 
pearance in February? u, 66. 

What is a peculiarity of an Otter track? rx, 
330, 331; XI, 153. 

Tell how the Partridge track looks. 1, 61. 


SPECIAL STUDY QUESTIONS 


For optional work. No answers are 
expected by the Nature Bureau. 
Members reading the references to 
John Burroughs’s writings given in 
the Course of Study for February, 
will be able to answer all the follow- 
ing questions. The Club Course of 
Study will be sent free of charge to 
any member asking for it. All should 
have a copy. 


The Loon 


What color is the Loon’s eye? 

What color is his head? 

How is the Loon’s coat marked? 

Describe the neck and breast. 

What is the shape of its beak? 

What color are its legs and feet? 

What shape are the feet? 

How are the wings placed? 

How afe the legs placed? 

What quality does the general build of the 
Loon’s body express? 
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Can the Loon swallow a fish whole? 

What is the Loon’s disposition? 

Can the Loon stand well on the ground? 

What is its appearance overhead, in flight? 

How does the Loon alight in the water? 

How does it rank as a diver? 

How does the Loon take his prey? 

What does Burroughs say of the Loon’s 
note? In death? 

Read the anecdote of the Loon and its 
Grebe companion at Bronx Park. 


The Bear 


At what season does the Bear go into hiber- 
nation? 

What reason does Burroughs give for this 
choice of season? 

When does he come out of winter quarters? 

How does the Black Bear in Southern locali- 
ties differ in this habit from those of Can- 
ada and the Rockies? 

How does a Bear eat blueberries? 

What other berries do they like? 

Describe a common trick in Bears and 
other large game when surprised by the 
hunter. 

At the time of writing Fresh Fields — 1884 
— what did Burroughs think of the Bear’s 
numerical status? 

Read the anecdote of shooting and missing 
a Bear. 

Can one rely, in attacking a Bear, on the 
theory of hitting “in the small of the 
back”? 

What does Burroughs think of the possi- 
bility of reasoning power in the case of 
the Bear reaching out of its cage for a 
bit of bread? 

Tell of a Bear exhibiting temper while try- 
ing to bury food. 

What amusing trait do trained Bears often 
display? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Worcester, Mass. 

Q. Does a Woodchuck have more than 
one hole? Does he dig one burrow on a side 
hill, as Mr. Burroughs says, in Pepacton, 
where he rolls himself up for his winter’s 
nap, and does he dig another tempo- 
rary hole near attractive feeding grounds? 
Several years ago my husband shot one 
that had been living on the green stuff in 
our garden, — which, by the way, is far 
from being a side hill, as it is nearly level. 
Every morning we would find more leaves 
nibbled, and while we didn’t see hide nor 
hair of Mr. Chuck, we suspected him to be 
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the guilty party. One morning my husband 
found the little pile of dirt at the entrance 
to the hole. Thinking the owner might be 
inside, he hurried for his gun and two pails 
of water. The latter he quickly poured 
down the hole. Almost immediately Mr. 
Chuck appeared, and was promptly killed. 


A. We submitted this letter to 
Mr. Burroughs, who replies that 
Woodchucks move freely from hole 
to hole, and that each hole usually 
has two openings. They, the Wood- 
chucks, do not invariably dig on a 
side hill, advantageous though this 
may be, but are often found on level 
ground. Mr. Burroughs adds that 
he never knew a Chuck to give up 
for only two pails of water! As many 
of our readers know, the Wood- 
chuck population is so dense in Rox- 
bury, N.Y., Mr. Burroughs’s sum- 
mer home, thathe calls his place 
““Woodchuck Lodge.” (See picture 
opposite p. 184, Time and Change.) 


Q. How do Fishes protect themselves 
from the cold of winter? 


A. Inthe first place, Fishes, being 
cold-blooded creatures, presumably 
do not feel the same need of escap- 
ing the cold as do hibernating ani- 
mals, for instance. It is true that 
Fishes move down stream at the ap- 
proach of winter. In this way they 
avoid being imprisoned in the shal- 
lower upper portions of streams by 
the ice, which would leave but little 
space below it. In the Great Lakes, 
however, some of the native Fishes 
remain active during the winter, 
and fishermen find no difficulty in 
baiting them through holes in the 
ice. Other species become half dor- 
mant in the coldest weather and lie 
in small groups on the bottom, eat- 
ing very little. 
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THE PERENNIAL HOOP SNAKE 


ABouT once in so often, the Nature 
Bureau receives the following in- 
quiry, “Is there such a creature 
as the Hoop Snake?” and invari- 
ably replies, “‘No.” For a creature 
whose existence scientists deny, the 
Hoop Snake shows remarkable vi- 
tality, at least in popular belief. 
The Nature Bureau has questioned 
various persons interested in nature 
study as to their feeling in the mat- 
ter, and has gleaned some amusing 
testimony. One strictly scientific 
gentleman related with glee his ex- 
perience in over-hearing a Hoop 
Snake discussion wherein the 
speaker solemnly testified to having 
seen the creature roll down an in- 
cline, hit a tree, thereupon releasing 
its tail from the circular posture, 
and thrust the poisonous barb at 
the end of the tail into the tree! In 
twenty-four hours the tree began to 
wither from this wound. We repeat 
this absurd story merely as an in- 
stance of the lengths to which cre- 
dulity will go. It is fairto say that 
two nature students, not profes- 
sional scientists in natural history, 
but men of wide experience in wild 
life, declared strongly in favor of 
the Hoop Snake. Such persons as 
yet cling to their belief in its exist- 
ence will be interested in the letter 
we reprint below from Mr. Dit- 


mars, of the Department of Rep- 
tiles, New York Zodlogical Park: — 


Regarding your inquiry about the “Hoop 
Snake,” would explain that the writer is 
firmly convinced that there never existed 
any reptile behaving in the way alleged to 
be characteristic of this eccentric myth. 
When in the South, the writer’s guide told 
him that “Hoop Snakes” were sometimes 
seen in the area over which we hunted. The 
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guide was informed that the New York 
Zodlogical Park would pay one thousand 
dollars in cash for a large or small specimen 
that would for a moment show the alleged 
trait. That was four years ago, and the 
“Hoop Snake” has not yet materialized, 
although the guide supplies our Reptile 
House every year with snakes at an average 
of one dollar each the specimen. He has not 
since mentioned the mythical reptile. 
Very truly yours, 
Raymonp L. Dirmars. 


If any reader has had personal ex- 


perience with the Hoop Snake, we 
should be glad to hear about it. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS, FEBRUARY, 1916 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inguiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Is the Loon a land or a water 
bird? 

. Where is the Loon found? 

. How fast can the Loon dive? 

. How fast can he swim under 
water? 

. Can the Loon eat under water? 

. Where is the Loon’s nest? 

. Tell the old theory of the 
Loon’s incubating habit. 

. Does a Bear show reasoning 
power in trying to get rid of a 
trap? 

. What was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
theory explaining the action 
of a She-Bear found lying on 
the grave of her cub? 

. Describe the nest provided for 
Bear cubs. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO 
OBEY 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Tue democratic spirit characteristic 
of the present time is perhaps no- 
where more significantly apparent 
than in the modern conception of 
obedience. Children of an earlier 
time were taught toobey individuals; 
the children of to-day are taught to 
obey laws. This change of plan and 
purpose, unlike many of the changes 
in regard to those things having to 
do with the training of children, is 
due, not to the difference in the atti- 
tude toward children of the present 
day as compared with yesterday, but 
to a fundamental change in the at- 
titude toward obedience itself. No 
longer in civilized countries are the 
people subject to the will of the king, 
even in monarchical countries, but 
to the constitution. There is a reign 
of law rather than a reign of indi- 
viduals at the present time, and 
children share in it. They do this 
from their nursery days, when they 
were taught to keep the rules of the 
nursery; through their student days, 
when they learn to abide by the 
decrees of the student-government 
association; afterward, to the end of 
life, their effort is to do not what 
persons, but institutions, require of 
them. Though, perhaps, nowhere 


in the world does government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people, completely obtain, the ten- 
dency is overwhelmingly in that 
direction. The problems of govern- 
ment are problems connected with 
the realizing of such an _ ideal, 
whether in the state, or in the 
school, or in the nursery. 

The task, then, of teachers and 
parents is not so much to teach 
children to “‘do as they are told” as 
to train them to be law-abiding. 
This may, and often does, involve 
doing as they are told, — that may 
be the means to an end, though it is 
never the end itself. How may this 
best be done? If by the use of sto- 
ries, then which stories? This an- 
swer might be expected: — ‘‘ Mod- 
ern stories”; but it will be found 
that such stories are scarcely the 
best for the purpose. Contradictory 
as it may seem, the old-fashioned 
stories furnish better aids to teach- 
ers of obedience. Why is this? For 
the reason that almost invariably 
they show the reasonableness of 
obedience. They give to law-abid- 
ingness the dignity and the desir- 
ability that it merits. Children, so 
prone to ask, “Why?” cannot fail 
to find the answer to the why of 
obedience in the old-fashioned sto- 
ries and poems. 

“Could you not have gone for it?” 
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said Godfrey in The Wager, regard- 
ing the stool. 

“No, I could not,” replied Rosa- 
mond, “because it was very hot, 
and mamma had just desired me not 
to run any more then, because I was 
too hot. And it would have done no 
good, because one of the legs of the 
stool is loose, and it is very danger- 
ous to stand upon a stool which has 
a loose leg, and the other day papa 
told me not to stand upon that 
stool.” 

There is not in all childish litera- 
ture a more perfect exposition of the 
fundamentals of obedience than is 
contained in this question of God- 
frey and Rosamond’s answer to it. 
Not only will it help children to de- 
sire to obey, but it will assist par- 
ents in so requiring obedience that 
its particular as well as general rea- 
sonableness is apparent. P 

It is. a curious fact of child-psy- 
chology that children, before they 
are old enough to understand the 
reasons for obedience in especial in- 
stances, are still very often unwill- 
ing to obey unless those reasons are 
given them. It has been truly said 
that the instinctive reply of a child 
to “Do this” is “Why?” It isa 
more easily understandable fact 
that children whose whys have been 
answered whenever possible almost 
invariably will obey implicitly on 
the occasions when no reason for a 
command is given. 

I saw a striking example of this 
recently. A friend of mine has a 
little boy of four, whose digestion is 
very delicate. For this reason he has 
not been allowed to eat many things 
usually eaten by children of that 
age and which he has seen the other 
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child of the family, only a year his 
elder, as well as small friends of his 
age, eat without any question from 
elders. When the child, on first be- 
ing denied certain articles of food, 
said “Why?” his mother explained 
to him just why. Not long ago I 
chanced to go with my friend and 
her little boy to call upon another 
friend, an old lady. When tea-time 
came, the mother allowed the little 
boy to have a piece of bread and 
butter, but refused for him the offer 
of a glass of milk. The child was in 
the habit of drinking milk at home, 
indeed it was one of the chief arti- 
cles of his diet. Surprised at being 
denied it on this occasion he asked, - 
“Why?” His mother did not give 
him any reason. She simply said 
again, ““No milk this time, only a 
piece of bread and butter.” And 
the child, without further question, 
acquiesced. 

“T could not tell him,” my friend 
explained to me later, “that I was 
afraid to let him drink milk unless 
I knew exactly where it had come 
from. An old lady, with no child 
of delicate digestion in the house, 
might not be quite so careful about 
the milk supply as an anxious 
mother.” 

“The boy was very good about 
having no reason when he is so used 
to one!” I remarked. 

“That is just why,” my friend re- 
turned quickly; “‘he is so used to 
there being a reason, that even when 
he does not know what it is, he is 
willing to take it on trust.” 

That the little boy, though only 
four years old, had reflected upon 
this incident I soon discovered. He 
asked me to read to him, and having 
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this recent incident in mind, I read 
The Pond. “She found out when 
she tried to swim why her mother 
had n’t wanted her to try,” I said 
of the poor little chicken. 

“She ought to have known there 
was a reason why even if she did n’t 
know what it was, when her mother 
told her not to go in the water!” he 
commented. 

That other important lesson of 
obedience, doing in the absence of 
parents or teacher, those things 
which would be done were either 
present, — this, too, children learn 
through an acquaintance with old- 
fashioned stories. And, as in the 
case of learning to obey, even when 
the reason for a command is not 
given, they best learn this by first 
becoming aware of its reasonable- 
ness. One story which teaches this 
lesson in an amusing as well as a 
thoughtful way is The Sore Tongue. 
Not by saying, “Don’t,” nor even 
by enforcing don’t, did the mother 
of Caroline, Lucy, Eliza and Fanny 
break her daughters of the habit of 
gossip, though she described it as 
“the disgrace of our sex, the com- 
bined result of idleness, ignorance, 
emptiness, and ill-nature.’”’ No, in- 
stead she seized the opportunity of 
Fanny’s sore tongue to teach them 
why they should refrain from it. 
Moreover, she deliberately waited 
for some such opportunity, as her 
own words reveal: —“‘ My dear girls, 
I should before now have put a stop 
to this idle gossiping, if I had not 
hoped to convince you of the folly 
of it.” Having taught the lesson 
she finally says, ““Check this mean 
propensity.” 

Very likely she would have suc- 
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ceeded in checking it herself while 
present by mere commands. It is 
very doubtful if she could possibly 
have checked it thus, or in any 
other way than she did, during the 
unrestraint of her absence. 

Having made clear to children 
the necessity of obedience to law, — 
to the law governing the natural 
world and the spiritual world, as 
well as to the “little laws” control- 
ling the home and the community, 
parents must then help their chil- 
dren to that strength of will which 
will make such obedience always 
possible. Perhaps they can do this 
in no better way than was done by 
the mother of Mabel, going alone 
into the midst of so many and great 
dangers consequent upon midsum- 
mer day. What was it that she did? 
First of all she told the child to 
control her thoughts, and how: — 

But think not of the fairy folk, 
Lest mischief should befall; 
Think only of poor Amy, 
And how thou lov’st us all. 
She next tells her what to do further 
to protect herself from the dangers 
of even the good fairy folk. Then 
she tells her how to guard her 
thoughts against the evil fairies: — 
But think not, little Mabel, 
Whilst thou art in the wood, 


Of dwarfish, willful brownies, 
But of the Father good. 


Afterward she tells her what further 
to think, as well as to do. 

This direction of thought, — of 
all the lessons most important to 
teach children in order to make 
them obedient, — this is the most 
vital of all. Why is this? For the 
reason that obedience is no longer 
a submission to the authority of in- 
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dividuals, but rather to laws. And 
what are laws?” They are those 
things which the people have agreed 
are the best things to be done, by 
the people, for the people and of the 
people. Thus it is, that in teaching 
children to obey, we are teaching 
them to perform their duty toward 
God and their duty toward their 
neighbors. 


SYSTEM IN HOUSEWORK 
BY ANNE L. WING 


In factories and large business 
establishments where there are em- 
ployees enough to admit of great 
division of labor and where the 
routine varies little, each man doing 
the same thing day after day, effi- 
ciency and economy depend on the 
perfection of system. 

In the large houses of the well-to- 
do, too, where one brain controls 
many hands, system is necessary to 
smooth running. But here it is not 
economical. Needs vary too much 
in private life. The number of serv- 
ants must be greater than the aver- 
age requirement, with consequent 
waste of time. Supplies cannot be 
purchased to fit the need with 
nicety, as in the small home. Each 
item of work must be done at a 
regular time and in a regular 
way, whether it is necessary or not. 
Short cuts and small economies are 
not possible. 

In the small average home, how- 
ever (which means most to our civ- 
ilization), where the housewife does 
all or almost all the work, where 
brain and hands belong together 
and so respond quickly, one to the 
other, there should be just enough 
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system to help, not enough to hin- 
der and it should be so flexible as to 
yield readily to the changing family 
need. 

Too much system in such a home 
is like the newly installed cash car- 
rier in a small country store, — 
where the owner, also the clerk and 
cashier, when a customer paid him 
for her purchase, put the money in 
the cash box, sent it whirling along 
its line, hurried to the desk himself, 
made change, rushed the box back 
to its starting-place and then sol- 
emnly and proudly returned to the 
customer and gave her her change 
from the carrier. 

The housewife in the small home, 
who tries to copy the system of the 
factory or the “large establish- 
ment,” throws away her one great 
asset, — freedom; the freedom to 
do her own work in her own way 
as best suits her aims, her ability, 
her limitations. Following a system 
becomes a habit and habits yield 
slowly and with friction. Imagine, 
in such a home, company on sweep- 
ing day! Or the husband’s holiday 
falling on a wash day! 

There is so much work one would 
like to do in one’s own little home, 
some of it vital, some important, 
some merely desirable; the time is 
so broken up, one’s strength and 
the demands upon it are so varia- 
ble, that it does not seem practicable 
to fit it all together into any pre- 
arranged system. 

Try writing a plan of work for a 
housewife of average income, set- 
ting aside a time for all the cooking, 
«leaning, washing, sewing, market- 
ing, accounts, study, church, com- 
panionship with her husband, care 
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of children and of her own person, 
and the many, many more details 
that go to make up her work. It is 
easy to make a general plan with 
the large items that show most; or, 
if one prefers a ready-made one, it 
can be found in almost any house- 
keeping magazine. One back in the 
1800’s will do if you have nothing 
later. They are all much the same. 
But how much will it help? It is 
the unclassifiable item that really 
counts most. Suppose this woman 
to be a modern woman of the finest 
type with high ideals, longing to 
make an environment for her family 
that will let each one develop into 
his or her best self. The task seems 
impossible, but she knows it must 
be done; if not perfectly, then as 
well as she is able. 

Is it not her best way to strip her- 
self of all prejudice, of all habits and 
customs that hamper her, and with 
a light, ‘flexible system that can be 
laid aside at will, do always the 
most important of the many tasks 
before her, seeing as clearly as she 
is able which is most important, 
which will help most in carrying out 
her scheme of life; saving work in 
every legitimate way, simplifying, 
cutting out the useless here and 
there, arranging and rearranging 
her “plant” to prevent friction and 
waste of energy, and, above all, us- 
ing her strength to the best advan- 
tage by working quietly, serenely, 
without worry. This plan carried 
out intelligently and persistently 
gives astonishingly good results. 

The woman who runs her house 
with one or two servants seems to 
have the worst of it. System is 
necessary, as it always is where one 
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plans and another executes. But 
here, as a rule, it works very badly; 
the waste is enormous, and the 
result is too often failure. 

The “plant” is complicated 
enough to demand system. But it 
is too small to warrant or admit of 
the division of labor or the constant 
expert supervision of the factory, 
which alone makes system and 
economy compatible. Sometimes 
the mistress is blamed for the fail- 
ure, sometimes the maids. Some- 
times the rich are accused of causing 
the trouble by offering extreme lux- 
uries and privileges, as well as ex- 
travagant wages. Sometimes it is 
the Labor Unions that are said to 
be at fault. To my mind it seems 
plain that the whole machinery is 
out of date, and is no longer capable 
of doing the work demanded of it. 
The parts no longer fit together. 
Head and hands do not suit each 
other as of old. The friction and 
lost energy, the great expense, the 
terrible strain on the mistress and 
servants, if they are conscientious, 
the discomfort of the family, will 
not be borne much longer. A funda- 
mental change must be made. 
What that change will be, these 
housekeepers must determine, each 
for herself. Individual study and 
thought are necessary to settle each 
case wisely. 

I do not believe that these old 
homes will be deserted permanently 
for hotel and boarding-house life. 
The need and love of home are too 
fundamental. It seems more prob- 
able that a good many well-to-do 
housekeepers will join the ranks of 
those. who do their own work. 
These, having a larger income than 
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the average, will find less need to 
spend themselves in order to save 
money. They can use the most 
easily-cooked rather than the cheap- 
est food, can make alterations in 
their homes that will save work and 
use labor-saving machinery. Hav- 
ing more leisure than the poorer 
women, they can make brains, as 
well as money, save their strength. 
Thus they\can gain time to study, 
singly, or better, in groups, the 
outside conditions that affect the 
family. Such study is one of the 
most urgent demands of the time, 
and no others are better suited than 
they to render this service. 


TO SOLVE THE MATCHES PROBLEM 
BY MABEL FREESE DENNETT 


Lone ago I remember reading that 
if a mother were tempted to say, 
“Don’t” to her child she should 
substitute “Do.” Also a learned 
doctor tells us to instill Faith 
thoughts instead of Fear thoughts. 
I have tried to use these sugges- 
tions as foremost rounds in the lad- 
der of progress in disciplining my 
extremely active boy. I have more- 
over developed his sense of owner- 
ship by never throwing away his 
scraps and clutter without first ob- 
taining his permission, and by giv- 
ing him places in practically every 
room to keep some of his belongings. 
Thus when he was early possessed, 
as all children are, to play with 
matches I firmly said, “You may 
have the burned matches for yours 
to do just what you wish with, but 
before they are burned, they are 
mother’s.” Young as he was he 
knew where the match-box stood on 
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the shelf beside the gas range, and 
he noted that after lighting the gas 
I always blew out the match care- 
fully and placed it in a tumbler be- 
side the box. So this plan of all the 
matches in the tumbler being his 
pleased him amazingly. Often and 
again I checked myself as I would 
go, as of old, to empty the glass, and 
I never minded if his pockets were 
filled with the burned matches, for 
he found many a game to play with 
them. He has never made a mis- 
take as to which matches are his, 
and from the day when I first used 
the “Do” of the burned matches in- 
stead of the “Don’t” of the good 
ones I have never had any trouble 
whatever. 

Often mothers have said, “‘There 
is always a first time, he will fool you 
some day,” but I laugh and trust 
my laddie, who is now nearly eight 
years old. 


PLAYING CHURCH 
BY EDITH A. HOGAN 


I met this situation not long ago. 
I had returned from church, changed 
my dress and was about to enter the 
dining-room to see about serving 
dinner, when I heard voices. Peeping 
through the door I saw a very youth- 


ful “minister,” whose clerical robe 


was a nightshirt several sizes too 
large for him and whose pulpit was 
a chair turned around. He wore a 
pair of spectacle bows, innocent of 
glasses, and I must give him credit 
for remembering to remove his shoes 
before standing in the chair seat. 
“Keep still, you,” he was addressing 
the congregation, “‘/’m the one that 
says this.” The meek little congre- 
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gation of one folded its fat little 
hands and endeavored to balance 
on two impatient little knees while 
its pastor read the long Episcopal 
service from my Prayer Book which 
I had left on the living-room table. 
As he skipped all the words he did 
not understand and mispronounced 
a number that he thought he knew, 
the congregation may be forgiven a 
sigh of relief when he finished and 
announced, “‘Now we will say the 
Twenty-third Plasam.” I suppose 
I should have stopped them, but 
that “plasam,” was too much for 
my gravity and I slipped out to the 
kitchen. 

“Tt is but a sign of the times,” I 
told myself. “In these days when 
Sunday baseball and Sunday mov- 
ing pictures are openly discussed if 
not openly countenanced, and when 
our evangelists preach in slang, it 
is not to be wondered at if our chil- 
dren show a lack of reverence for 
the Sabbath and the church.” 

And then my mind went back, 
and I saw a group of little children 
“playing church” a good many 
years ago. We had a bottle of Holy 
Water, because the little friend who 
was a Catholic suggested it, and we 
immersed the little brother of one 
of the congregation, fully dressed, 
in the bath-tub, because the little 
Baptist friend suggested it, and we 
had a lovely time, and I do not 
remember that we meant to be 
naughty at all, or quite understood 
why we were scolded. 

At least, playing church shows a 
tendency to take an interest in reli- 
gious matters and in the church 
services, which is to my mind 
more commendable than indiffer- 
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ence would be. Perhaps we should 
not “allow” the children to “play 
church,” but I doubt if we should 
absolutely “forbid” them to do so; 
rather should we endeavor so to 
mould their point of view that they 
will see for themselves that “it is 
not guite the thing to do.” Teach 
reverence for the church and its 
teachings rather than forbid irrev- 
erence. 


ONE WAY: A SUGGESTION FOR 
FATHERS 


BY THOMAS H. ROGERS 


A CERTAIN wise man takes his chil- 
dren into partnership in this way. 
The family lives on a farm. Each 
child is permitted to select what- 
ever kind of livestock he (or she) 
prefers and thinks he will properly 
care for and the father buys it and 
gives him a half-interest in it for his 
labor as against the father’s capital. 
Each must pay for one half of the 
feed and they share equally the in- 
crease and profit. At any time, 
after proving that they will care for 
the animals properly, the children 
may buy the father’s interest by 
paying half of the cash value, or 
amount paid for the original animal. 
The father reserves the right to 
take the stock if it does not receive 
proper care — the mother to be the 
judge. Under such an arrangement 
each child may own outright some 
fine stock, — cattle, horses, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, etc..—and have the 
income therefrom. It makes him 
(or her) feel that he (or she) has an 
interest in the home place. There 
is also an understanding from the 
first, and the agreements are lived 
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up to to the letter, that the father 
may call upon the children without 
warning for a statement of their 
joint affairs — and that they must 
be ready to give him the informa- 
tion at any time. 


HOW OLD-FASHIONED STORIES MAY 
BE EMPLOYED IN TEACHING 
OBEDIENCE 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Old story books! old story books! we owe ye 
much, old friends 

Bright colored threads in memory’s warp of 
which Death holds the ends. 

Who can forget ye? 


SuRELY, not those of that generation 
in whom were instilled the conse- 
quences of disobedience, by the 
over-inquisitive fish, who valued his 
own knowledge of worms above his 
mother’s experience, or by the silly 


fly with the buzzing wings held aloft . 


in the spider’s web because of his 
susceptibility to flattery, or by that 
famous foolish chick who could see 
no reason for his enforced obedience 
to his parents in the matter of swim- 
ming in the pond with the ducks, 
save that his beak was pointed and 
a duck’s beak round. When a child, 
there was one thing above all others 
my sisters and I were forbidden ever 
to do, — skate on the river without 
father’s special permission. One day 
it was refused us, when my brother 
had been allowed to go. With a sim- 
ple story like that of the unreasoning 
duck, father calmed our “righteous 
indignation” and justified by anal- 
ogy the chance he took in letting a 
swimmer skate on thin ice. Another 
time, his refusal to my brother was 
smilingly accompanied by a story of 
his own boyhood. Old “Count” 
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Van Der Lyn met him with a group 
of boys carrying skates and a dis- 
cretionary plank, — “to use in case 
of need,” they explained. “ Better 
go back, boys, and get a rope,” re- 
plied the Count; “‘then if you can’t 
drown yourselves, you can hang 
yourselves.” Thus does a story run 
where bribes or threats might fall, 
and show the child that he submits 
not to another’s will, but to his ex- 
perience. 'To headstrong, confident 
Lochiel the wizard said: — 


’T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast shadows before. 


Yesterday I heard a man say that 
the only reason he eats his bread 
crusts to-day is because of a story 
a guest told at his table when he was 
a child, while his mother was ex- 
horting him in vain. It related some 
disaster that befell the man in which 
bread and water figured conspicu- 
ously, and made the child say to 
himself, as did the visitor of Isaac 
Watts’s sluggard, 

Here’s a lesson for me. 

That man’s but a picture of what J 

might be. 

So meddlesome Matty might dis- 
cover to a child some ugly trick he 
may possess, which, like a cloud 
before the skies, hides all better 
qualities. 

Obedience comprises both willing- 
ness to do and the ability to per- 
form which comes of habitual self- 
control that is shown even in times 
of stress. Nowhere is it more boldly 
exemplified in lyric lore than in the 
young, faithful heart of the noble 
boy, whom flames could not drive 
from his post on the burning deck. 
“We ’ll ne’er see his like again,” the 
story runs; but, could we read be- 
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tween the lines of the war bulletins, 
what thousands of noble hearts like 
that we could see to-day! One of 
the good things these old-fashioned 
stories do is that they make such 
deeds live and blossom. Only to the 
middle of the fatal snowy plank 
(every child remembers that) the 
parents of Lucy Gray could trace 
the footprints on that long ago 
morning. But just because the child 
had taken so willingly from her 
father’s hand the lantern that was 
to “‘guide her mother through the 
snow,” and had said, “That will I 
gladly do,” “some maintain that 
to this day she is a living child.” To 
all who meet it, the spirit will tell 
the beauty of faithfulness to all 
life’s trusts. Such duties simple 


Susan understood so readily; be- 
cause she “obeyed so exactly and 
judged so prudently when left to 


her own devices.” 

There are some, like Mr. Hillyer, 
who would arbitrarily drill in obedi- 
ence, for the perfecting of that 
“ability to obey,” in which simple 
Susan was so proficient because of 
her sick mother, her pets and her 
many home responsibilities. He 
would create the situation and 
manufacture orders, not waiting 
the chance occasion. Even so, if the 
purpose were understood and the 
child codperating, it might be ac- 
complished without violating the 
belief of Epictetus that “‘no one is 
free, who commands not himself.” 
What is the difference, really,, be- 
tween a child’s commanding himself 
to “carry out a deferred order in 
obedience,” made by Mr. Hillyer, 
or to fetch (without spilling a drop) 
the soup made by a Montessori 
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cook? Both may comprise willing- 
ness to do and ability to perform 
steadfastly. In his Schools of To- 
morrow, Mr. Dewey says the pupil 
of a Montessori class is more free 
physically, but not so free intellect- 
ually as the American school child; 
because he is not allowed to create 
for himself, corrective material will 
not bend to his own plans. Yet 
Madame Montessori bases her the- 
ory on the “endeavor within hu- 
manity to develop the life of the 
soul to a state of self-determining 
activity.” 

Such a theory the mother of 
Rosamond must have had in mind 
when she would not place herself as 
an obstacle to Rosamond’s experi- 
ence, but allowed her to buy the 
silly purple jar. Despite that expe- 
rience, Rosamond, two years after, 
made the foolish basket with the 
useless handle, and had to “look as 
if nothing was the matter,” when 
she presented it to Belle. But one 
feels quite confident a Rosamond 
would in time develop a sounder 
judgment under such judicious care. 
If children confuse excuses and 
reasons as did Rosamond, parents 
sometimes love victory more than 
truth, as Godfrey did, when he 
made the wager with his sister. The 
mother of a fifteen-year-old girl con- 
fessed that she regretted a certain 
unnecessary conventional restric- 
tion she had put upon the girl. 
When I asked, ‘“‘Why not remove 
it?” she replied, “‘Because I can 
never have any respect for myself 
if I change my mind.” 

The Cameleon teaches parents as 
well as children that “‘others see as 
well as we, and none prefers our eye- 
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sight to his own.” Parenthood offers 
so many temptations to vaunt itself 
in the matter of obedience and to 
, put authority above justice! The 
philosopher of old, who said, when 
threatened with fetters, because he 
would not betray a secret, “You 
will fetter my leg, but Zeus himself 
cannot get the better of my free 
will.” The most obedient child I 
ever knew was, I now know, the 
slave of authority. She had as a 
girl the least persistence, and has 
as a woman the least initiative of 
any one I can recall who has had 
such opportunities in life. Some 
inner necessity sometimes obsesses 
a child, from which he cannot es- 
cape, and in violating it, grown-ups 
do injustice. A neighbor of mine 
invested a hundred dollars, belong- 
ing to his son, ten years old, in a 
tobacco bond. The child became 
somehow possessed of the idea that 
tobacco was an undesirable element 
in the world and that he therefore 
did not wish to own tobacco. In all 
seriousness, he insisted, to his fa- 
ther’s dismay, that the bond be sold 
and the money reinvested. “And I 
did it,” said the father, realizing 
that in his own childish way the 
boy was struggling for something 
more valuable to him than a high 
rate of interest. 

The mother of Charlotte and 
Caroline knew under what simple 
conditions a movement toward 
spiritual individuality may be be- 
gun, and that such is not to be 
reckoned by its achievement, but 
by the genuineness of its effort. 
License, not liberty, required the 
girls to give exact account to her 
upon her return. To any child with 
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desultory inclination, the watch 
with one hand, the fan with ‘no 
hinge, the knife minus a blade, will 
teach the lesson they taught Char- 
lotte, and suggest to indulgent moth- 
ers that “difficulty quickens the ar- 
dor of industry but dampens the zeal 
of caprice,” and that work without 
completion is no better than “busy 
idleness.” 

Parker, sitting on the appro- 
priated pile of the camp’s buffalo 
skins, before the quartermaster’s 
fire, portrays the rebel, spoiling the 
camp’s joy and robbing it of its pros- 
perity. Beechnut’s appointment of 
a new captain of the guard shows 
any and every inconsiderate boy 
that one does not need to go away 
from camp to be a deserter and to 
be disobedient. 

We think we have gained freedom 
sometimes when we change the 
nature of dependence. All the bolts 
and bars and ingenious devices of 
Archer, in The Barring Out, show 
that even rebellion has its laws, and 
suggest also to unduly perturbed 
patents that there is pleasure to the 
rebel in enduring hardship that re- 
flects glory only, but that the ele- 
ment of ridicule always robs hero- 
ism of its spice. Every playground 
has its leader, authorized or un- 
authorized. There, as in Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s school, is seen the very real 
danger of obedience to another’s 
will (when a genius without sense 
like Archer puts himself at the 
mercy of even a dunce like Fisher). 
Dr. Guy did not want the boys to 
yield out of friendship to him, but 
to reason, so that another time they 
could be ruled by reason. Wise Dr. 
Middleton knew the difference be- 
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tween punishment that looks to 
future good and vengeance for past 
injury. He held contented John’s 
philosophy of life, that “‘revenging 
the injury done would be making 
two rogues where there need be but 
one.” 

Sloth and diversion are often the 
same as willful disobedience. First, 
Parley neglected to examine the 
castle bolts at night. Next he de- 
termined to show Flatterwell how 
unrestrained he was. Flatterwell’s 
sneers at the book in which the 
master’s laws were written carry a 
peculiar significance to-day, even 
for childish ears that hear an inter- 
national treaty proclaimed “‘a scrap 
of paper.” Parley did not know the 
specious flatterer for a robber. He 
was prepared only for an open foe, 
yet it was because the master knew 
his servants’ propensity for receiv- 
ing the poison of the Flatterwells 
that he gave them the book and the 
bolts and the hedge. Had he not 
told them he could defy all attacks 
from without if no traitor were 
within? When Flatterwell saw that 
Parley was kept on his side of the 
hedge by fear, not by principle, from 
that moment he made sure of him. 
With each bough Parley pulled 
from the hedge, he thought worse of 
his master and better of himself, and 
when he put out his hand for the 
cup of flattery he lost all resistance. 
External forces do affect us, but to 
achieve their ends a movement from 
within must meet them. When the 
cold hand was upon Goody Two 
Shoes’ shoulder in the church, she 
was armed with the confidence of 
protection, remembering that it is 
not only for those who are good, 
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but for those who endeavor to be 
good. 

On the midsummer day that 
Mabel visited the lady-well and 
obeyed (nor troubled the waiters) 
she saw only the sky and the blue- 
bird, not till another day did she 
see the lady bright, who gave to 
her a better gift than houses or 
land, the gift to do well whatever 
she did, and the will and power to 
please and be loved. 

These old-fashioned stories very 
frankly aim to develop a moral ele- 
ment of self-consciousness that rises 
above the motive of utility which 
sways nature, to develop an inde- 
pendence in moral judgments and 
to mould the character that does 
not drift, nor will be dragged save 
knowingly and willingly. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS — 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


1. How can a child be helped to remember 
accurately? 

A cuitp can best be helped to re- 
member accurately by being trained 
to observe accurately. For instance, 
when a child, catching a glimpse of 
a bird, describes it as “blue,” or 
“brown,” or “black,” encourage 
him to look very closely and see 
what other additional colors the 
bird is, and how these are distrib- 
uted: Similarly with flowers and 
other natural phenomenon. Accu- 
rate remembering is but the reflec- 
tion of accurate seeing. 

2. When annoyed by the mischievous be- 


havior of a child, should one speak t 
his parents? 


Speaking to parents regarding 
the misbehavior of their child is a 
thing to be avoided, if possible; it is 
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apt to have the effect of magnifying 
the situation to undue proportions. 
One should rather, when annoyed 
by a child’s behavior, deal with the 
child himself. In rare cases when 
this does not eventually lead to the 
desired result, it would of course be 
necessary to speak to his parents, 
— as a last resort. 


| 3. What can be done to give a child a 
sense of humor? 


A child living in the midst of a 
family of fun-lovers is practically 
certain to acquire, or to develop, a 
sense of humor. If the grown-ups 
of the family show a tendency to 
laugh at small annoyances and small 
troubles, the child will do likewise. 
Little more than this can be done; 
humor cannot be “taught.” 

4. What course should be followed with a 
little boy of four, who, when vexed, 
strikes his small brother or playmate? 

Such an act on the part of a child 
should never be overlooked. He 
should be told how exceedingly 
wrong it is; and each time it occurs, 
some suitable punishment, likely to 
lessen the chances of its occurring 
again, should be administered. 

5. What should be done with a little girl 


of five, who, from indolence, says, “dis 
and dese”’ instead of “‘this and these’’? 


This little girl will soon be in 
school, where the influence of the 
other children will speedily lead her 
to amend her pronunciation. 


6. How can girls of high-school age best be 
taught the importance of reserve in 
their relationships with their boy 
schoolmates? 

The mothers of girls of high- 
school age are the best teachers of 
this important lesson. They should 
explain to their daughters carefully 
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and clearly not only the importance 
of reserve in their relationships 
with their boy schoolmates, but the 
reason for such reserve. It is the 
lack of such home teaching that is 
responsible for the lack of modesty 
sometimes seen in high-school girls, 
— the girls do not know better. 

7. How can parents help their sons of six- 
teen or seventeen through the “senti- 
mental period?” 

Fathers can be of the greatest 
help to their sons at this period. 
They should talk to their boys 
frankly, telling them those things 
necessary for them to know, and 
which can best be learned from 
their fathers. As in the case of girls 
of the same age, boys frequently 
suffer from the lack of right home 
teaching. 

8. How can children be taught the nature 
of a promise? 

Children can be taught the na- 
ture of a promise in two ways: First, 
by finding that their parents in- 
variably keep promises made; and, 
second, by being asked themselves 
to make promises, — and expected 
to keep them. There may be some 
lapses, but the lesson will finally be 
learned. 

9. Should parents read letters received 
and written by children? 

Children, if confidence in their 
parents is unimpaired, are apt to 
wish their parents to read the let- 
ters they write, or receive. Some 
children, however, are very re- 
served; should they not offer to 
show their correspondence to their 
parents, it would seem better not 
“to ask to see it, — letters, after all, 
are personal and private matters, 
even the letters of children! Of 
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course, should the parents have rea- 
son to think that the letters either 
written or received are in any way 
undesirable, they should ask to see 
them, and if necessary stop the cor- 
respondence, explaining carefully 
why. This naturally should be done 
with great delicacy and quiet kind- 
ness. 

10. How can children best be prepared for 
their future work of making homes of 
their own? 

Children can, perhaps, best be 
prepared for making future homes 
of their own by being helped in 
every way to help make happy and 
comfortable their present homes. 
This involves the whole problem of 
the home training of children. 


“PAPER ROUTES” FOR BOYS 

Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1915, reads as follows: 
“Is it advisable for a boy to have a‘ paper 
route’ in a small city?” 
Yes; it usually develops business 
ability, which is good. So few chil- 
dren realize the value of money 
until they earn it themselves. And 
it nurtures a certain hardihood that 
stands them in good stead in the 
years to come in the battle with life. 


Mrs. L. L. S., 
San Diego, Cal. 


Yes; I live in a small city, and 
the paper boys are of the nicest 
families. It teaches them responsi- 
bility and the value of money. 


Mrs. L. V. B., 
Lockport, N.Y. 


I do not see why a boy should 
not have a paper route in a small 
city. I know of quite a number of 
very good boys who have had 
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paper routes for a number of years; 
they are getting very much out of 
it, financially, educationally and 
socially. Newsboys generally make 
the best of citizens and undoubtedly 
they make good business men. 


G. H. D., 
Frostburg, Md. 


It would depend entirely upon 
the character of the boy. If he were 
steady and reliable, he would prob- 
ably get experience which would 
help him, beside earning money. 
But if he were easily led into mis- 
chief, it would be unwise, for he 
would meet many temptations. 


A SusBscriBER, 
Northampton, Mass. 


I do not see why he should not. 
I believe he should be encouraged 
to help himself by earning money 
when he can. I do not, however, 
believe in allowing him to sell 
Sunday papers. 


Mrs. Cart MeEacnam, 
Greene, N.Y. 


A real boy must have some occu- 
pation besides his school work, and 
if he has good health, I know of 
nothing better to give him some 
idea of doing business than a paper 
route. Some of our best business 
men got their start in that way. 


Mrs. B. B., 
Crosby, Mich. 


BED AS PUNISHMENT 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1915, reads as follows: 
**Ts it ever wise to send a child to bed as a 
punishment?” 


Yes, I think sending to bed is good 
punishment. I tell my little girl she 
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must be sick or she would not be 
naughty, and treat her as if she 
were ill. I find it very effective with 
her; she is three and a half. 

Mrs. F. R. W., 


Livermore, Col. 


Personally, I do not think the 
punishment of sending a child to 
bed amounts to very much. In 
most cases it does not fit the crime. 
Then, there are plenty of children 
who do not mind it, and usually 
find something or other to amuse 
them while in bed. 


Tueresa A. DonneELLy, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


No, teach the child to love his 
bed, so that when nap-time and 
bed-time come, he goes to it with 
happy thoughts and not with the 
memory of punishment. 


Marcuerite Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


I have found this mode of punish- 
ment very helpful in training my 
strenuous boy of six. 


A SupscriBeEr, 
Staunton, Va. 


It works wonders with my boys. 
It gives them self-control and time 
to think and, sometimes, affords 
needed rest. I have never known it 
to harm them. 


Marie Know es, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


PURE SPEAKING 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1915, reads as follows: 
““What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of seven who repeats profane 
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words that he has heard other, less carefully 
protected, children say?” 


My boy is ten and a half years old. 
He never hears profane words at 
home. When he was three or four 
years old he would come to me 
about all the new words he heard, 
to learn what they meant and if 
they were nice words to use. I have 
kept him off the street and busy at 
something, music or reading, and he 
helps me do many things. We have 
a large grassy lot and I encourage 
the boys to come here to play and 
sometimes play with them. They 
all use nice language when I am 
around. My boy now chooses his 
words wisely for his age and shows 
no tendency to use profane words 
or even “slangy” words. 


Mrs. F. O. MILter, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


I have in mind a little boy who 
never played with children outside 
his own household. He heard little 
boys over the fence use profane 
words and he even did not know the 
meaning of the words, but he used 
them. His mother was shocked, she 
told him that unless he stopped 
talking that way she would forbid 
him forever going outside to play. 
It seems to have cured him. 


G. H. D., 
Frostburg, Md. 


My own boy had to be reproved 
for this very thing only to-night. 
He was not using the expression as 
his own, simply repeating a story 
about a boy who had used very pro- 
-fane language. I find most children 
work it this way,—they really 
want to use the word but are afraid 
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to come out with it. (And I wish 
someone would tell me why expres- 
sions of this nature have such a fatal 
fascination for the infant mind, 
probably because from time imme- 
morial their elders have said “Thou 
shalt not,” thereby making it dou- 
bly irresistible.) My boy thought it 
terribly funny, but I did not laugh, 
only said, “ You are far too intelli- 
gent a boy to use such words. You 
know they are wicked and you 
know you should not use them. 
Because some poor boy who has not 
had your careful training does it is 
no reason for you to, — quite the 
reverse.”’ A lecture, I’ll admit, but 
I think children should be reasoned 
with at times and not always 
worked by subterfuges. 


A SuBscrIBER, 
Shamokin, Pa. 


Boys of twelve are interested in 
reading the adventures of their 
favorite heroes. I would tactfully 
select mannerly, courteous heroes, 
as those perhaps of the Round 
Table, and would discourage asso- 
ciating with rude companions. In 
such a case the boy’s father has 
much influence. 


Mrs. Mary Kanouse, 
Oakland, Cal. 


I have the same problem in my 
own family, only in a younger child. 
I find if I correct her, it impresses it 
on her mind, where if I ignore it she 


soon forgets it. 
Mrs. L. V. B., 
Lockport, N.Y. 


PAYMENT FOR CHORES 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1915, reads as follows: 
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“Should children be paid for doing chores 
at home?” 


I rEAD this question aloud and my 
eight-year old son spoke up with 
this answer, “Why they should only 
be paid for doing what is not really 
their work.” I have taught him 
that a portion of the work of keep- 
ing up a home should be done by 
each member of the family. After 
that is done, they ought to be paid 
for extras. 


GC. & FF. 
Oakland, Cal. 


If parents can afford to pay a 
child a small amount, I think it is a 
good way to furnish a child with 
spending money. If not, a child 
should be told that they cannot af- 
ford to pay, but that they are doing 
all they can for the child and expect 
him to do his share cheerfully. 


A SusscriBeErR, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Children should be willing to do 
chores without being paid for it, but 
if very much is left for the children to 
do it would not be a bad idea to pay 
them a little, provided they saved 
it. But what little the average child 
is expected to do, he should not be 
paid for; he should do it as his share 
of the household duties. 


THERESA DonNELLY, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


I don’t think it at all necessary 
to pay children for home tasks, but 
for unusual willingness and extra 
help there can be no harm in giving 
them something as a reward. 


Mas. 3: C. Fu 
Sumas, Wash. 
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Not as a rule, I believe. Some- 
times an exception may be made, as 
when money is wanted for some 
special purpose. But I believe a 
child, as part of the family, should 
willingly (or unwillingly!) do his 
part in the running of the family. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Ct. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Can a mother be a playfellow 
of her boy of eight and still com- 
mand his respect? 











CHILDE-HOOD 


I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 
Dazles at it, as at eternity. 
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2. How can a girl of twelve who 
is inclined to be envious of the 
good things of others best be 
helped? 

3. How can a little boy of five be 
taught not to “hint” for things 
that he wants? 

4. Should day-dreaming on the 
part of children be discouraged? 

5. How can punctuality best be 
taught to children? 

6. How can a girl of fifteen who 
does clumsily any sort of hand- 
work — such as sewing, or 
wrapping up a parcel — best 
be helped to be more deft? 

7. How can girls and boys best be 
taught good taste in house fur- 
nishings? 

8. What should be the procedure 

of the grown-up friends of a 

family toward a child spoiled 

by the family? 

How can a girl of fourteen best 

be broken of the habit of “‘ mak- 

ing a mountain out of a mole- 
hill?” 

10. How can children best be 

taught not to be wasteful? 


? 


Were now that chronicle alive, 
Those white designs which children drive, 
And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 
With their content too in my pow’r, 
Quickly would I make my path even, 


And by meer playing go to heaven. 


An age of mysteries! which he 


Must live twice that would God’s face see. 


Henry Vaucuan (1621-1695). 








OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Baby’s First Two Years 
By Richard M. Smith, M.D. 


Dr. Sarru is interested in babies and wise 
about mothers as nurses of babies. He talks 
very plainly and sympathetically to them in 
this booklet, and they cannot misunder- 
stand his advice on preparations for the 
baby. Suggestions are given about the 
equipment of the nursery, the clothes, care, 
training, and feeding necessary to keep a 
baby well at home and on a journey. There 
are recipes and charts to make possible the 
carrying-out of these concise instructions,— 
which are made to seem so vital that noth- 
ing else can vie with the baby during the 
first two years. 
he Fs Ge 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $.75 net.) 


How to Know Your Child 
By Miriam Finn Scott 


A PRACTICAL, suggestive book for all 
mothers, especially for the mother of aver- 
age income and education, telling how to 
discover the needs, powers and possibilities 
within her child and how to use the ordinary 
activities of his everyday life for his devel- 
opment. 

It is a plea for the conservation of the vast 
human opportunities, usually wasted by 
neglect to watch for and cultivate the 
natural faculties that bud during the first 
five formative years. The author is con- 
cerned with the kernel, not the shell of child 
culture. Her scheme is to “treat causes, 
not to doctor symptoms,” and, in diagnos- 
ing a child’s fault, to see first if there be 
character-disease in the parents. Startling 
discoveries are made in these self-explora- 
tions and they go far to prove that when 
parents know themselves and know their 
child, the problems are almost solved. 
Typical cases from the author’s own pro- 
fessional record suggest how to deal with a 
sensitive child, a destructive child, one who 
is utterly irresponsible or one ever protest- 
ing, as well as how to discover the real Jack 


in helpless John. The contents include a 
protest against the waste of time and energy 
on children’s clothes, suggestions for occu- 
pation work and play material and a way to 
tell when faults are virtues. One principle is 
held throughout, — “to give the child a 
normal outlet for his individual qualities.” 
Let him be himself, — not what we want 
him to be. 
A. P.. & 


(Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.) 


Scally 
The Story of a Perfect Gentleman 
By Ian Hay 


Scatty, which is “short” for Excalibur, 
emerges miraculously from a pond, accom- 
panied by a brick the size of himself, and 
falls straightway into the welcoming hearts 
of friends; but Scally always finds friends, 
so that is not remarkable. Although he is 
a mongrel and indolent by nature and his 
acts sometimes reprehensible, yet Scally is 
benevolent ever to men, women, babies, 
cats and ducks alike. Mr. Hay tells, in his 
inimitably humorous way, how Scally plays 
the rdle of chaperon, matchmaker, guardian 
and companion, and how he chases his ever 
happily wagging tail, acting as the tool of 
Destiny in his self-appointed task of child- 
rescue. ‘Read it, all you who like dogs, and 
you who do not; read it, for Scally will win 
you and amuse you as he did the curate and 


Eileen and the athers. 
A Fe 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $.75 net.) 


Under the Red Cross 
At Home and Abroad 
By Mabel T. Boardman 


One’s first thought on opening this extra- 
ordinary volume is “‘How strange that no 
history of the work of the Red Cross has 
ever been written before!” One’s second 
thought is that all who could write it have 
been too busy working under its flag to 
talk of its deeds. These facts and the con. 
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sciousness that this record could be written 
for us by the Chairman of the National Re- 
lief Board of the American Red Cross, under 
stress and pressufe at this psychological 
moment, gives to it an added value and 
interest. From beginning to end is a fas- 
cinating charm of spontaneity and informal- 
ity and simplicity, beneath which lie im- 
measurable depths of human sympathy for 
a suffering world. Of vital interest is every 
word concerning the work being done under 
the Red Cross flag in the European War 
by American initiative, British determina- 
tion, German thoroughness, the persistence 
of the French and the Japanese. Miss 
Boardman’s hosts of human stories but sug- 
gest the vastness and sadness of the hu- 
man suffering which a whole library of Red 
Cross books could not contain, were the full 
history written. 

This story of the origin and work of the 
Red Cross, in whose development all na- 
tions have entered so heartily, and, espe- 
cially, the history of the American Red 
Cross since its reorganization ten years ago 
as a national organization, will quench a 
long-felt thirst for more definite knowledge 
than ephemeral newspaper reports of relief 
work. Although the Red Cross accounts are 
audited by the War Office, and open to the 
public, there has been little realization of 
whence come the funds for its extensive 
field of service, of its great need of endow- 
ment and larger membership, or of the 
system and principle of rehabilitation under 
which funds are expended in time of fire, 
flood, famine and earthquake, as well as in 


war. 
AY Pot. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50 net.) 


Between the Lines 
By Boyd Cable 


Sotprers, doctors, nurses — all who return 
from the front (without exception) — are 
amazed at how little those at home really 
understand conditions in the trenches. Out 
of the trench itself comes the clear, insistent 
voice of Mr. Cable, determined to be heard. 
Amid the screams of the shells, the noise of 
the guns, the’ whine of the bullets, the 
groans of the dying and the oaths of the liv- 
ing, he stands and holds the magnifying 
glass before the familiar page of the news- 
paper. We cannot fail to read between the 
cold, terse lines of the war dispatches sen- 
tences we shall never forget. There we see” 
the reckoning of the cost of an advanced 
trench, which “changed hands several 
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times”; we comprehend the meaning of 
“close and accurate artillery support”; we 
know exactly how a working party was 
wiped out, with bombs and casualties in an 
“imitation of a first-class battle for a bit,” 
on the day there was “nothing to report.” 
We feel now the long-drawn agony of lying 
still and being hammered by shells when we 
read “ between the lines,” of artillery bom- 
bardment. The dramatic description of the 
subaltern in the tunnel, who “exploded a 
mine successfully under the enemy’s 
trench,” but could not pull the trigger of 
his revolver in the face of the fair-haired 
German lad, is like one of Kipling’s own, and 
brings home to our hearts the ineffable 
pathos of the human element, which ever 
confronts life in the trench. We understand 
now the “mad minute” of rifle fire, the 
shrapnel “curtain” through which nothing 
could pass and live,—how “lives are 
poured out like water over each foot of the 
advance.” All the gruesome details are re- 
corded with the firm conviction that it is 
right for us all to know what is the present 
cost of the glory of war in terror, in torture 
and in tears, and the price the surgeon pays 
who tends the wounded. 
As Fe Re 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net.) 


The Bent Twig 
By Dorothy Canfield 


In her latest interpretation of American 
life and ideals, the author of Hillsboro 
People again champions the simple life and 
the small town, proclaims the power of a 
forceful personality over environment and 
the sure strength of standards established 
in youth. More compelling even than the 
twig’s — Sylvia’s — beauty, charm and love 
of life is the mother, who bent her, — the 
calm, resolute wife of a college professor in 
the western town of “La Chance,” who 
never talked about, but lived, morality to 
her children. Unconscious was Sylvia of 
all the incidents of her mother’s life that 
later become “windows in her own life,” 
letting in the sunlight her mother loved and 
filling dark spaces of unbelief inculcated by 
her father. 

With her selfish aunt, Sylvia “sees life” 
in the summer colony in Vermont and the 
American colony in Paris. She tries des- 
perately to take life as she finds it. But 
the twig has been bent; in each crisis Sylvia 
“inclines” to the old principles. 

P< 


(Henry Holt and Company. $1.35 net.) 








